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FAITHS AND FASHIONS. 



THE RELIGION OF THE DEMOS. 

What should we think of the prospects of an 
army some of whose soldiers were carried away 
to desert their banners by the wiles and per- 
suasions of the enemy, whilst others were careless 
and indifferent as to the results of the campaign, 
one and all without spirit and enthusiasm, 
serving with half-heartedness ? Would not such 
a state of things rouse anxiety and alarm in 
the earnest minds of the generals command- 
ing? Yet this is precisely the state of the 
working classes, and their attitude towards 
the Church of England. In their serried ranks 
there is perhaps no absolute open mutiny, but 
an amount of. dislike and indifference towards 
the doctrines and practice of Christianity that 
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Z THE RELIGION OF THE DEMOS. 

affords food for deep and bitter reflection. It 
has been stated, and found to be accurate, 
that the same percentage of the people abstain 
from public worship and the rites of religion as 
in the inverse ratio amongst the upper classes 
scrupulously perform that duty. 

If a man's faith finds its expression, as is 
usually supposed, in his outward actions, then this 

i 

is a noteworthy fact — a fact, indeed, so pregnant 
with meaning, that it conveys volumes to those 
who have studied such subjects ; for amongst the 
lower and middle classes going to church means 
respectability, means food and clothing and the 
outer decencies of life. When, therefore, we 
find amongst the village congregation none of 
the youths who are the bone and sinew of the 
nation, but only an array of senile and deaf or 
imbecile old men ; when in the City churches 
there sits one adult male to twenty or thirty 
women, — how must we interpret such an appa- 
rent paradox? Looking round sometimes in 
church, one might almost believe oneself to be an 
inhabitant of some of those unhappy regions 
where war and conscription have drained the life- 
blood of families, and none are left at home but 
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the children or the aged and infirm. What then 
does it all mean? It means that the tree of 
Christianity is dying out at the roots, and that, 
after having been full throughout of living 
generous sap, it has now no. life except in the 
upper branches. The aristocracy cannot, from 

the circumstances of their position, be aught but 
Christians ; the demos, however, have no hesita- 
tion in preferring atheism in general — not the 
blatant aggressive irreligion of the eighteenth 
century, but a contemptuous amiable indifference 
and scepticism which are far more difficult to 
cope with. 

This is, perhaps, an unpleasant mode of stat- 
ing what most clergymen would express — if, in- 
deed, they acknowledged it at all — as ' a lament- 
able want of earnestness in the congregation.' 
The mistake, however, lies in supposing that 
the congregation exists. The masses will not 
attend public worship, and do not choose to be 
brought under the influence of the priesthood. 
The better educated and more liberal the artisan 
the greater his dislike to remaining a member 
qf the Church. ' The missus may go : it's well 
enough for a woman. I've led a good life, and 

B 2 



4 THE BELIGION OF THE DEMOS. 

done no one any harm/ These and similar 
responses are given to the litany of good advice. 
Who would advocate the power of a religion that 
is merely veneered over the superstructure of 
society, professed only by what can never be 
more than a minority, while the third estate — 
the bulwarks of the country, that body which 
has generously fought, traded diligently, and 
suffered acutely to make England what she is — 
carefully stands aloof ? Christianity itself would 
not long survive at this rate; it behoves us, 
therefore, to examine some of the causes which 
may possibly have conduced to bring about this 
laxity and reaction in the tide of religious feeling. 
This country, though surnamed in grim 
pleasantry 'Merrie England/ is not naturally a 
cheerful abode. Leaden skies deep with gloom 
imbrued, downpourings of rain or sleet, rivulets 
of semi-melted snow and slush, diversified by 
bitter chilling winds which rude Boreas appears 
to take a special delight in liberally bestowing 
upon us, are some of the agreeable phases of 
our fickle climate. What between gas- fumes 
and fog-curtains, the denizens of towns are 
perhaps scarcely aware that the sun shines, or 
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that the blue vault of heaven is pure and 
pellucid where it is visible : witness the little 
street Arab who, when questioned, gave as her 
definition of heaven, « A large back-yard, where 
there is plenty of room to play/ 

It is well known what enormous ppwer asso- 
ciations and surroundings have upon the human 
mind. Without beauty or the poetry of nature 
men and women grow up cramped, poor- 
natured, narrow. The ancient Greek faiths 
were more, perhaps, a sentiment or a belief 
than an actual religion ; but at least there was 
an element of poetry and imaginativeness about 
them that lent them an ineffable charm and 
made them dear and sacred to their upholders. 
In the present times, there is a greater clinging 
to the positive versus the ideal ; but it is some- 
times forgotten that all positive belief can only 
be attained to after years and generations of 
severe struggles and discipline. The masses 
have lost the simplicity of childish unquestion- 
ingness, but they have not yet attained to the 
solid results of masculine conviction. They have 
ceased to worship in the old groove ; respectful 
veneration has given place to hasty criticism, 
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crude and ' incomplete, because unscientific. 
Some sort of adoration, however, seems a 
necessity of our organisation: those who, dis- 
appointed in religion, see nothing beyond them- 
selves and their petty wants, are prone to 
worship the fetish money. 

Thus each man studies the art of getting on 
— if education is a help, by book-learning ; if 
eloquence avails, by a debating club. Each 
little circle has its focus that radiates forth light 
and heat ; but each in its turn is merged in 
the great sungod, Phoebus Apollo, driving the 
chariot of money. Now the pursuit of wealth 
has this peculiarity : it develops many good 
qualities — patience, perseverance, and activity ; 
but it lowers the whole standard of a man's 
tone of thought, for it is not a means but an 
end. The genius of trading teaches people to 
use their eyes to detect hypocrisy, fraud, or 
folly, to profit. by their neighbour's weakness, 
and to keep an ever-eager look-out for the main 
chance. Give such a man the problem of religion, 
he solves it in this way at once : ' Honesty's the 
best policy, but religion don't help me much in 
this world ; and as for the mapped-out places of 
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heaven and hell, I can't see why I should believe 
the parson there, for he isn't half as 'cute a 
fellow as myself; besides, what's the use of 
bothering about this or that doctrine, when those 
that should know ain't agreed which is the 
best ? ' So the intelligent artisan stays at home, 
which is more comfortable ; and his wife goes 
to church because she was brought up so, and 
women cling to long established habits. 

In a lower stratum it is even worse, for there 
there is more ignorance and consequently more 
prejudice. That churches were made for the rich 
is a common belief amongst the poor. To be 
sure, if a fine bonnet or a smart silk dress 
qualifies for a seat in a pew pending the advent 
of a freehold residence in heaven, then certainly 
the poor man does not seem to gain much from 
the church, and is, perhaps, wise in absenting 
himself from its portals ; but as we imagine this 
not to have been the original teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity, it is surely desirable to 
rectify such ideas. 

The religion of the demos comprises two 
divisions — dissent and infidelity. For to the 
^Established Church only a few stragglers can be 
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considered fairly to belong. NoW why should 
the poor prefer dissent ? This is a question that 
strikes home to the clergy. Surely it is not 
from mere caprice. We have seen that the 
stream of tendency nowadays is towards the 
practical and the material, to the extrusion of 
all those finer aspirations which develop them- 
selves when the body is at rest and the mind re- 
joices in free expansion. We have seen that 
dulness, deadness, and the love of money extin- 
guish poetry and imagination, and induce people 
to content themselves with the temporal and the 
tangible. We can understand infidelity ; , but it 
would at first sight seem difficult to account for 
dissent. Nonconformism is an outgrowth of 
latter years, at least in its modern development, 
but it fills the gap which is daily increasing 
between the Church and her adherents. 

Perhaps one reason for the popularity of 
dissent lies in tne social status of its ministers. 
They are mostly of the people, and they speak to 
the people in a language they can understand ; 
they are conversant with the wants, the wishes, 
and the mode of thought current amongst their 
auditors. They are often vulgar, crude, racy, 
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but their arrows strike home. Why do We like 
this man's sermons, and that man's speeches, 
but because he has put his finger on the quiver- 
ing raw, or because he has touched the sympa- 
thetic chord ? In all of us there beats a hiddea 
pulse which responds only to the skilful hand- 
ling of the magician who has power over us 4 
We, cold reserved islanders, do not 4 wear our 
hearts upon our sleeves for daws to peck at ; ' yet 
that we can be touched, such exhibitions as 
that of Moody and Sankey's success may amply 
testify. 

Bland clergymen in spotless bands mount 
the pulpit, Sunday after Sunday, and fail to 
rouse the echoes with their decorous platitudes ; 
the congregation of old people and babies slum- 
ber morally, if not physically ; and the sturdy 
young men play bowls in the back-garden or 
drink beer and smoke pipes in the taproom of 
the public-house. Good persons think this sad 
and shocking, and ask, Who is to blame ? No 
one, of course. The ritualistic curate, who 
gathers up his skirts as he passes the reeling 
drunkard in the street little knows with what 
feelings the latter regards him when he is sober : 
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and the work-girl, who is apostrophised by 
an ascetic ecclesiastic as * my poor fallen sister,' 
shrugs her shoulders as she says to herself, * Ay, 
it's easy to preach when you've never known 
hunger/ 

Excellent, earnest, zealous men fail to reach 
heart or head, because they stand on a pinnacle 
from Which it is impossible for them to see 
clearly the moral condition of those whom they 
Seek to benefit. Calmly sheltered in the sacred 
bosom of the Church, occupied with arguments 
about recondite articles of faith or eager for im- 
portant changes of ritual, more anxious that a 
man should be a Churchman than a Christian, 
dealing out salvation or damnation with the pre- 
cision of a grocer measuring out tea, they never 
can know what that rush is that bears the weak, 
bruised, and erring, relentlessly forward in the 
pell-mell hurry and whirlwind of the race for 
bread. ' God, that bread should be so dear, 
and flesh and blood so cheap ! ' is the cry of 
many a bleeding heart. Those who do not push 
on have their place taken by another, and are 
trampled down for ever. Doctrines and dogma, 
vestments and ecclesiastical disputes, are of very 
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little importance here. How to keep life and 
soul together is invested with a far superior 
meaning. . 

Thus the very poor, whose whole existence 
is one agonised effort not to go under and perish 
in the waves of beggary and despair, and the 
well-to-do, whose education has sharpened their 
wits without enlarging their hearts, whose know- 
ledge reaches just far enough to enable them to 
pick holes in weak reasoning and not far enough 
to produce toleration and large-mindedness, 
are equally removed from the influences of the 
clergy. These do not sympathise with the temp- 
tations of the one ; they cannot appreciate the 
doubts of the other ; for nothing is so honest as 
doubt, though, of course, it is not orthodox. 
The priest sees the want of propriety, but he 
does not perceive the truth of the mental phase. 
The attitude of suspended judgment is the pre- 
sent position of science and learning ; why, then, 
should the demos in whose seething masses every 
fundamental change of opinion must take its 
rise, be so severely treated. if it refuses implicit 
faith to those who argue their right to be never 
wrong ? The day has gone by for crystallised 
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doctrine, for stereotyped appeals to predestined 
sinners, superstition lies prostrate, and the 
schoolmaster is abroad. 

Under these circumstances, if religion is to 
influence the demos — if there is to be any belief 
at all amongst the independent and free-thinking 
people of the present — it must be presented to 
them in a light they cannot undervalue ; it must 
be taught them in the spirit with which progress 
and education have familiarised them. A Sab-» 
bath-day religion is worth no more than the 
gaudy floral decorations which scarcely outlive 
the commemorative service ; but a morality of 
e very-day life and the knowledge of a love and 
a sympathy which surpass our finite hopes and 
eclipse our feeble desires — these are things which 
may beautify and cheer the poor man's life. It 
is the complicated edifice with which we have 
overlaid the simple sacrifice of faith, the gilded 
fetters with which we seek to enchain men's con- 
sciences, that drive away willing but reasoning 
minds* They cannot accept everything, and so 
they believe nothing. They would fain be com- 
forted, but they will not be misled. 

Thus we are all at loggerheads ; and though 
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the Bishop of London in one of his charges 
observed that the number of churches necessary 
for the approximated ratio of souls was far from 
sufficient, yet preachers still continue to address 
empty benches ; while silently yet surely man 
after man joins the ranks of infidelity, and the 
irreparable loss is never made good. Material 
prosperity and external peace are the precursors 
of many a nation's ruin ; the love of gain is the 
lowest of all passions, and, alas! the British 
matter-of-fact money-worship is attaining ex- 
uberant proportions. Antiquated feudalism and 
respect for birth and property are slowly being 
extinguished, or where they survive are only 
provocative of ridicule ; what, then, can we offer 
in their stead ? If * old faiths crumble and fall/ 
we must build up new ones ; where the law of 
development in physical things is known and 
universally accepted, why should we refuse to 
recognise the same divine order in spiritual 

things? More life, more heart, more depth, 

• 

love for the beautiful, forgetfulness of self — this 
is the creed we want ; let us have it. 
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SATAN'S SERVITORS. 

In one of the reports of the factory inspectors 
lately issued we find these words, ' Idleness is 
the chief evil.' Whatever may be the mis- 
demeanours of the juvenile culprits to whom 
that ominous utterance refers, the inspectors 
themselves must be gifted with an almost super- 
natural diligence ; for the whole history of their 
doings reads like a romance. How they hunted 
up little girls hidden mysteriously away behind 
piles of bricks ; how they made surreptitious 
entries into towns by circuitous and unexpected 
routes ; how they caught trembling offenders in 
the act ; and how the whole population — men, 
women, and children — sought to escape detec- 
tion, necessitating a war-trail as complicated and 
cunning as that of a red Indian, — all this and 
much more is to be found written in these in- 
teresting records of the conflict waged between 
industry and idleness. 

It is scarcely surprising that these little waifs 
and strays of children, sometimes culled from 
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the gutter, sometimes denizens of huts and 
hovels, where education is scarcely better than 
the unfettered liberty of the street Arab, some? 
times the offspring of vice, inured from their 
earliest infancy to scenes of drunkenness and 
infamy — it is scarcely surprising that suclj 
children should dislike to be brought under the 
restraining influences of education, or that their 
parents, who to ignorance join also a love of 
greed, and the short-lived penny-wise pound* 
foolish philosophy, should aid and abet their 
youthful dereliction of duty. 

Idleness, however, is not confined to the imma- 
ture and the uneducated. Complaints are rife on 
all sides that boys cost a great deal of money dur- 
ing their schooldays, and learn very little ; that the 
class of domestic servants is gradually deteriorat- 
ing ; that numbers of young men are plucked 
for army or university examinations ; and that 
it is becoming more and more difficult every day 
to find good men to undertake responsible an& 
critical posts. Satan's servants, as the old copy- 
book mottoes use to have it, are as busy as ever, 
and there is much mischief worked by idle 
hands. 
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Iii a time of rapid fortunes there must ever 
be a growing disinclination for serious, steady, 
and, for the moment, unremunerative labour. 
Men do not feel ennobled by the act of working, 
but by the fact that they have made money. 
As soon as this desirable consummation is 
Reached, all incentive to exertion ceases. The 
son of a self-made man rarely cares to work ; 
the child of a wealthy landowner will not sully 
his hands by what he is pleased to term degrad- 
ing industry. The rich man sends his boy to 
school, with earnest monitions and exhortations 
to work ; but the young gentleman secretly con- 
gratulates himself on the fact that his parent's 
means will render any troublesome effort on his 
part unnecessary. When this tone runs through 
a school, it needs a Spartan self-discipline for a boy 
to rise above it ; and the majority do not try. 

Habits of industry are necessarily acquired; 
and though after some time they become almost 
$econd nature, few people are born with them, 
and it needs constant diligence and a sound 
sense of duty to carry them out at all times and 
under all circumstances. The lazy schoolboy 
rarely develops into the hard-working man of 
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business, who spares neither health, time, nor 
trouble to attend to his varied responsibilities ; 
and the young man of pleasure is loth to settle 
down into a life of monotonous and sometimes 
hateful toil. 

As with men, so with women. Notwithstand- 
ing the clamour about fresh outlets for women's 
talents, and their anxiety to enter upon all 
manner of pursuits formerly reserved for the 
stronger sex, the honest self-respecting female 
servant is a thing of the past, and has given 
place to a fresh race of impudent, unskilled, and 
utterly worthless and idle handmaidens. Early 
rising used to be a point insisted upon in most 
middle-class households where the master had to 
be at his office or his business by nine o'clock, 
and owned a weakness for breakfasting comfort- 
ably, previous to that hour. But woe betide 
the gentleman now who expects Sally to have 
the living-rooms cleaned, fires lighted, and 
breakfast ready by eight a.m. ! He is voted a 
tyrant and execrated by the household ; for 
housemaids take their ease, and resent being 
roused from their beds, before it suits them to 
shake off the entrancing charms of slumber. 

j 
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The same love of ease and dearth of desire 
to do anything but what is absolutely necessary, 
which tends to reduce the average Briton to the 
position of the slave who will not work unless he 
is driven, applies to many other classes. Master 
builders and painters complain vehemently of 
the wasted hours that slip through their men's 
fingers, as they dawdle and talk over their work 
whenever secure from the overseer's eye ; while 
labourers by the day are proverbial for working 
no more than they are obliged. 

Every age seems to have its peculiar mental, 
as it has its peculiar physical, disease. The 
present century has beheld the rapid and alarm- 
ing growth of typhoid and other enteric fevers ; 
similarly the mental epidemic of modern times 
would appear to be the loss among the young of 
self-respect — that amour propre which has been 
ranked with the cardinal virtues. If a man 
cannot dig, at least he is not ashamed to beg ; 
that is one of the exploded fallacies of an age 
gone by. 

It is melancholy to contemplate the period 
when the idle youths and ignorant maidens of 
this generation will have buried their prosy 
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fathers and mothers who prated of the glory of 
work, and when lady-helps, female doctors, and 
stunted dipsomaniacs will be free to have it all 
their own way. Fortunately Nature generally 
repairs her own mistakes, and to the miserly 
father gives the spendthrift son, while the stern 
and carping parent is blessed with an amiable 
and forgiving daughter. These idle people who 
are growing and prospering, may in their turn 
breed a generation of ascetic and labour-loving 
citizens. Such a contingency, however, though 
possible, is hardly probable. 

It was a pretty conceit of some writer who 
compared a man's soul as it comes forth from 
God to the letters traced on a fair sheet of paper 
with invisible ink ; as the furnace of adversity 
and trouble, or the bright meridian of happiness, 
develops his qualities or proclaims his misdeeds, 
so in like manner the heat of the fire brings into 
relief the dim characters previously undecipher- 
able. Circumstances occur in spite of us, but it 
is in every man's power to use them as he will. 

There is nevertheless one aspect in which 
idleness is not merely pardonable, but absolutely 
praiseworthy. We mean the enforced and happy 

c2 
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rest of the few closing years of a life faithful to 
its trust and fruitful in good and great works. 
Better far than the feverish thirst for excitement 
and change that seems to possess some like a 
madness, is the contented recoil of a mind upon 
itself, as with folded hands old age looks steadily 
in the face of death, not as the hated destroyer, 
but as the welcome close to what, after all, is a 
weary life, when with the capacity for unrest the 
wish has departed also, and the liberated spirit 
has once again leisure to become as a little child, 
and dream of its heavenly resting-place. But the 
very clearest and strongest intelligences — Mary 
Somerville, Humboldt, Goethe — have frequently 
been those who have laboured quietly till the very 
last, and then dropped smilingly like children to 
their slumbers. The spirit of idleness, however, 
does not even allow its votaries the happiness of 
rest. Those who toil not, know no respite from the 
dull shackles of a harness which is only vanity and 
vexation. Idleness, being Satan's servitor, par- 
takes of the nature of its master ; it is insidious, 
cunning, creeping on by slow degrees, until it de- 
moralises every instinct and every faculty. For the 
ignorant there is hope, for the idle there is none. 
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THE RELIGION OF YOUNG MEN. 

Most people have at some period of their lives 
asked themselves what are the uses and advan- 
tages of religion which cannot be as well supplied 
by the accepted notions of morality or the cur- 
rent customs of civilised society. It is hard to 
imagine a state of untutored nature, in which 
our convictions should be unfettered, our ideas 
spontaneous, our minds untinctured by the tra- 
ditions of our youth. Ideas and teachings filter 
down through generations. 

For some time philosophers and men of 
science hoped wonders from the investigation of 
Caspar Hauser's singular case, yet now it is well 
known to have been only a gross piece of im- 
posture. It is thus not so easy as may be 
thought to give a definite answer to the question, 
What is the use of religion? Most men take 
their religion, as they do their parentage, on 
trust. The heir to a large fortune thinks less of 
his money than the suddenly enriched pauper. 
In like manner, the religion that is imbibed ib 
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infancy hag often lost vivid personal interest 
ere manhood's completed promise is arrived at. 
When a young man is exceptionally religious, he 
is usually voted a prig. Assume a large party 
collected in a country house ; no notorious sin- 
ners in their midst ; the average tone of well- 
bred indifference, with the tacit acceptance of 
the Christian dogmas, prevailing amongst them. 
When the Sunday comes round, and the ladies 
more or less willingly prepare for church, what 
is the conduct of the young men ? One or two 
plead indisposition; some have urgent letters .to 
write ; others only attend the London churches, 
where the music is excellent and the ritual elabo- 
rate. The host, possibly not one of the most 
eager, finds himself the only man in the assem- 
blage of devout women, with perhaps a schoolboy 
home for the holidays, and an Oxford tutor who 
is shortly about to take orders. Yet not one of 
these apparently irreligious young men can fairly 
be called vicious ; they would shrink from a mean 
or dishonourable action ; they would not ill-treat 
a woman ; they are brave, upright, and straight- 
forward ; but they have an invincible repugnance 
to going to church. 
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Attendance at church is not to be regarded 
as the criterion of holiness. Women, even when 
vain, idle, and worldly, pay more regard to the 
external observance* of religion. Why this 
difference ? Husband and wife, united together 
in the bonds of love and sympathy and common 
endurance of the minor cares of life, drift apart 
when the question of religion presents itself. 
Perhaps of the two the man is the more honour- 
able, the more estimable, the more self-denying. 
Again, the unmarried man, reversing St. Paul's 
dictum* cares for the things of this world, and 
shelves the question of a future state. It would 
almost seem as if the sole use of religion were to 
nourish infancy and console old age. Are the 
petitions offered up at our mother's knee of no 
avail ? Have the tender words lisped in childish 
reverence borne no fruit, then, that the grown-up 
man virtually rejects all that seemed to him in 
early youth so right and beautiful ? 

It is impossible here even to summarise the 
causes why the religion of young men is so un- 
satisfactory. But two chief reasons may be 
enumerated. The one is the consciousness of 
unbelief ; the other a species of false shame, with- 
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holding a man from giving utterance to opinions 
with which his whole life is at variance. Eoman 
Catholics assert, as one of the great advan- 
tages of their Church, that her members are so 
fully impressed with the truth of her doctrines 
that, though vicious, careless, or irreligious, they 
never for one moment doubt, and can at any 
time be reconciled to religion, the most outrage- 
ous of sinners becoming the greatest of saints. 
There are certainly examples of this sort in 
history ; yet it would not be right to attribute 
such results entirely to the teaching of the 
Vatican. Eather let it be said that the very 
energies and passions which propel men into 
wickedness are, when converted into a right 
channel, merely helps to sanctity. 

It is a very common phase in a young man's 
life that, suddenly removed from the quiet holy 
influences of home, where doubts had never 
entered nor discussions oppressed him, he finds 
life entirely different, hedged round with temp*- 
tations, brimming over with material pleasures 
and interests, entirely shutting out from his 
clouded gaze the traditions of his childhood ; at 
first he waxes lax in his religious exercises, soon 
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he begins to ponder, after a while he doubts. 
He declines to advocate any special theological 
notions. His morality is that of the man of the 
world, of the man of society, of the merchant, of 
the politician. 'Honesty is the best policy' — 
therefore he is honest. 

Let us now look at the case of the man who, 
while believing the creed of his forefathers, 
while recognising its full value and wishing he 
could adopt its ethics, cannot shake himself free 
from the trammels of contagious thought, nor 
trample on the tinsel-like morality around him. 
This is the sort of man who is successful in no- 
thing : with a conscience too tender, inconvenient 
scruples, and an utter want of stamina, he fails 
in diplomacy because he cannot act a lie ; he is 
ruined in commerce because he cannot push to a 
successful conclusion a policy of fraud ; he throws 
the ballast of his life overboard, and has not the 
courage to avert or endure the inevitable wreck. 
Beligion is to him no guiding star, no comfort or 
support, but a troublesome mentor chiming in 
with old scraps of morality at odd moments, and 
interfering just sufficiently to deaden his courage 
and damp his energy. He, also, does not go to 
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church, but the Ten Commandments dance an 
odd medley in his brain and get mixed up with 
diplomatic reports, shares, and dealings on the 
Stock Exchange, or the unlimited buttering of 
disagreeable constituents. 

Then there are of course, in addition, the 
large class of indolent persons who will not take 
the trouble to reflect, and who vaguely hope 
that * some day it will all come right/ These 
drift idly on, and, arrived at middle age, have no 
more fixed religious opinions than at twenty. 
Meanwhile, between the unbelievers, the victims 
to false shame, and the ' feckless folk/ the per- 
centage of young men who attend church and 
are filled with a real and lively interest in religion 
is slender indeed. 

From whom do men receive their religious 
notions? Clearly from their mothers, whose 
minds have acquiesced in the clerical interpreta- 
tion of the Prayer-book. The next stage is school, 
and school can scarcely be said to fortify a boy's 
religion : shirking, indifferent, and irreverent at- 
tention only imbues a lad with a dislike of every- 
thing connected with theology. What wonder 
that early manhood should incline to the belief 
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that men of the world have nothing to do with 
religious dogmas ! It is significant to hear of 
men like William Godwin, educated in the 
strictest Calvinistic practices, developing into the 
democrat and free-thinker; or Lord Macaulay, 
whose childhood was passed in the surroundings 
of puritanical Clapham, settling down to a life 
which, while one of unblemished morality, yet 
could not be classed as that of a < religious 
man/ 

No man has a sound religion who has not 
proved and tried it, and who is not prepared to 
lose all, sooner than the certainty of his belief. 
This is the faith that has converted nations, 
built cities, overcome tribulation, and crowned 
the pallid brow of martyrdom. Not necessarily 
an elaborate system of theological subtleties and 
scholastic quibbling, not even a long string of 
mystic dogmas ; only a clear conception of the 
purpose of life, with the eternal fitness of things 
and the divine wisdom of the Almighty Father. 

Had young men some such strong convic- 
tions, perchance less might be heard of City 
frauds, of double-dealing and slandering, of 
over-reaching and blatant immorality. To hope, 
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however, that mere dread of the malice of a 
visible Satan, and the vague fear of a super- 
natural and capricious tyranny, will guide men 
aright in the quicksands of temptation and the 
heated turmoil of the life-struggle, is but to 
build a house on sand. There must be something 
radically wrong in an education which leaves 
our young men indifferent, evolving their sense 
of right and wrong as best they can from the 
tangled web of the world's policy, with a sense 
that all is not satisfactory, yet with no clear 
knowledge of the remedy, while mothers and 
wives sigh and wonder what it is that makes 
young men so averse to religion. Christianity 
itself cannot be at fault. Is it, then, in our 
method of interpretation that the error lies? 



THE RELIGION OF OLD WOMEN. 

All old women are religious in a measure. 
What in a young man is esteemed amiable in- 
difference, or pardoned as a venial assumption 
of cynical incredulity, becomes in an old woman 
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repulsive immorality or an utter want of heart. 
A young man has the whole of life before him ; 
he can well afford to wait a few years before 
embarking finally on his religious convictions ; 
variableness and indecision are the attributes of 
youth, and master-minds and geniuses have seen 
no shame in changing their theology, as they did 
their politics, during the chequered years of a 
long existence. But old women have reached 
the broad table-land ; before them lies the rapid 
slope, behind them rises a steep incline ; if ever 
fixity is to hold its own, it must be now. The 
world, with its wonderfully right instinct in such 
matters, exhorts old women to be religious lest 
they should be despicable; and the verdict is 
too serious to be resisted. 

Sterne's famous saying about French women 
is still applicable to the old women of civilised 
society : ' There are three epochas in the em- 
pire of a French woman : she is coquette, then 
deist, then dSvote. The empire during these 
is never lost; she only changes her subjects. 
When thirty-five years and more have un- 
peopled her dominions of the slaves of love, she 
repeoples them with the slaves of infidelity, 
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and then with the slaves of the Church/ The 
hopes of a better world are fit topics for those 
who are rapidly leaving a world of sorrow and 
sin behind them. Women know this, and there 
are few who venture to sneer at Christian ethics 
or insinuate a doubt as to the reality of re- 
vealed religion. But the religion of old women 
very much resembles other protestations, whether 
of love or statesmanship — it does not always 
perform what it professes. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who 
becoming somewhat alarmed at the spread of 
infidelity, delivered against it an eloquent charge, 1 
took no heed of women, thinking, perhaps, that 
as they possessed no vote they were scarcely 
entitled to opinions. We should have been glad 
of the learned prelate's views on the matter, for 
scarcely anything is more prolific of discussion 
or more harrowing to the peaceful-minded of the 
household, than religious divergence between the 
respective heads of families. 

The really old women, those who recognise 
the weakness of their body with the decay of 
their faculties, as a rule jog quietly on in the 

* Namely, in 187a 
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prescribed routine laid down for them in their 
childhood. Pantheism, Paratheism, or pure 
Theism are to them mere terms ; they have 
been accustomed to worship God in a decent and 
orthodox fashion that made no severe demands 
upon their time or their thoughts, and in such 
simple practices they close their lives. These 
are the ladies of the old school, quiet, orderly 
bodies, who still hold that the husband is the 
head of the wife, and firmly believe that con- 
jugal obedience is one of the cardinal virtues 
of feminine perfection. Excellent, steady-going 
persons, their piety is as unassuming as their 
dress ; they prefer square pews to straw chairs, 
and a preacher draped in a black garment to 
one clad in a surplice. They hold up their 
hands in horror at the ways of iniquity of a new 
generation and the religious unbelief that mere 
girls think it clever to assume. Such old women 
have played their parts on life's stage; every 
day sees fresh gaps in their ranks, every year a 
leaf drops from the book-roll of their quiet 
names. Like a fortunate nation they present no 
salient points, and have no thrilling records to 
offer. Their memory lives green in the hearts 
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of their grandchildren, the only monument of 
fame they could ever have valued. 

But the distinguishing modern feature of old 
women's religion is the facility with which they 
contrive to blend agreeably, worldliness and Chris- 
tianity, Those brilliant women who shone con- 
temporaries of Voltaire and Diderot professed 
scant religious dogmas, and died, as they had 
lived, the votaries of pleasure, wit, and grace. 
To expire in an armchair with a neatly-turned 
pleasantry or a ban mot upon their lips, if not 
Christian, was at least heroic ; even death lost 
half its terrors when confronted with such a 
calm and intrepid countenance. But the women 
of to-day have neither the joyousness nor the 
philosophy which makes such conduct possible. 
They seek to gain heaven without losing the 
world, and to reconcile the claims of sanctity 
with the pursuit of luxury and pleasure. Why, 
otherwise, should delicate ladies be often seen 
hurrying to matins, their eyes still red and heavy 
from the previous night's dissipation ; pacing the 
wards of a hospital, Bible in hand, before midday, 
in order to be in time for the afternoon gather- 
ing at a polo or pigeon-match; and measuring 
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their gains at the whist-table or on the. race- 
course by their assiduous attendance at public 
worship and early communion? 

Kitualism, whose chief use and meaning is to 
supply a want of the female breast, especially 
answers to the requirements of aged ladies. 
Calvinism seems cold and barren, and demands 
such obnoxious sacrifices as resignation of 
society, eschewing of balls and theatres, with 
the adoption of sad and sober garments. 
Bitualism, on the contrary, points to Paradise 
with uplifted finger, while tacitly sanctioning 
enjoyment here on earth. The petty difficulties 
and bits of self-denial incumbent on fair penitents 
serve but to enhance permissive joys. When 
the old woman who has married her daughters, 
frisks about on her own account, she reconciles 
to her conscience the love of vanity and excite- 
ment with the fact of her devotion to the services 
of the Eev. Mr. Crozier and her attendance at 
the ' retreat ' he so earnestly advocated. Fasts 
and offerings may well wipe out folly and self- 
indulgence, while the combination of holiness 
with holiday-making can scarcely be deemed 
idleness. 

D 
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Especially does this sort of sensual passion* 
3tirring religion, match with the souls of those 
whom the author of the 4 Sentimental Journey ' 
calls, in antiquated parlance, coquettes — old 
women who flatter themselves Heaven has for- 
gotten them, as did the aged Frenchman, who, 
when asked his age, exclaimed, ' Chut ! Le ciel 
pourrait nous entendre ! ' women who, despite 
the testimony of years and wrinkles, succeed in 
persuading themselves and their friends that 
they are blessed with eternal youth ; women 
whose burning hearts must still consume in a 
ftame of some sort, no matter whether heaven- 
born or earthly. The glow of enthusiastic 
pleasure that warms their bosoms as they kneel 
in the dim religious light, the sweet satisfaction 
that wraps them as they listen to the soft devo- 
tional strains of music, the consciousness of a 
sensation which is saving their soul as it hushes 
their body, is indeed the nearest approach to 
such terrestrial enjoyment as they can no longer 
taste. 

The dSvote is as happy as the coquette, and 
far more peaceful. She can afford, from the 
height of her lofty holiness, to . smile at the 
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follies of those who are still struggling and 
suffering around her. The approbation of the 
clergy is a fit echo to the praises of lovers, who 
were a great deal more troublesome and not 
nearly so comforting, while the desire of dominion 
is satisfied at finding, unlike Alexander, that there 
is still another world to conquer. 

Old women are far more fortunate than old 
men when they throw themselves into the arms 
of the Church ; they are petted and cajoled as 
in the brightest days of amorous felicity. The 
rich old woman who is religious, commands a 
very extensive empire : supplicants for her 
charity are numerous; the unloosing of her 
purse-strings can afford happiness or despair ; 
her well-wishers and advisers crowd around her ; 
and her approbation, her consent, her sub- 
scription, and her patronage are eagerly and 
humbly sought for. While she lives she is 
courted ; when she dies she is regretted. No 
wonder she seeks a religion which can confer 
such exquisite happiness. 

All these different modes of religious devotion 
are, however, more sensations, than convictions 
or soul-renovators. They leave the heart un- 

D 2 
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touched, while they flatter the vanity ; for old 
women are decidedly averse to tread a very 
thorny path. True religious enlightenment, 
the sweetening of the inner self, is scarcely ever 
acquired in old age. It comes usually with an . 
overwhelming rush upon the soul in the period 
of perturbed youth, when all the energies are 
fresh, and everything that is believed is grasped 
with the intense desire of passionate juvenescence. 
Old age is too weak and too limp to care 
violently ; religion, like everything else, must be 
toned and softened down to its capacity. 
Scepticism, which demands keenness and energy 
of thought, is unsuitable, though quiet acqui- 
escence in ritual and formula serves to soothe 
and strengthen. Old age, however, is frequently 
as stern as youth is hard, and elderly women are 
apt to mete out justice without mercy. 

The religion which of all others inculcates love, 
appears when interpreted by its followers to mean 
tenderness only to those of the chosen flock, 
and scant pity or help to those who, presuming 
to differ, are rash enough to suffer also. Old 
women, especially those who have once swelled 
the ranks of coquettes, lift up their skirts at 
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sight of fallen sisters, rail bitterly at honest but 
free-spoken workers of good, prefer to see ten 
Dissenters from their faith starve, than one 
Bitualist be disappointed, and embitter the 
deathbed of a friend sooner than allow her to 
end her days in the belief she finds most salutary. 
We are all weak and misguided mortals, yet 
nothing conveys a fitter expression of our in- 
firmity than the religion of old women— salt 
without savour, propriety without tenderness, 
doggedness without humility, selfishness un- 
lightened by a single ray of divine charity. 
Lamentable as is the disbelief of young men, it is 
a fresh and vigorous plant, containing the promise 
of better things, compared with the barren life- 
less creed of old women. 



LOYALTY AND SUPERSTITION. 

It is a constant cry at the present time that 
loyalty is dying out in England ; that people 
have no reverence for princes noi: respect for 
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the institution of the Crown. True, it can hardly 
be denied that the divine right of kings is an 
exploded idea — a theory at which we smile, as 
one of the old-fashioned creeds of the past. Yet 
are we loyal ? and if not, why are we not ? is a 
question that must arrest the attention of the 
thoughtful. 

What is loyalty? In plain words, venera- 
tion — veneration or a sentiment of respect for a 
human being whom we believe to be greater 
or wiser than ourselves. Such was the feeling 
entertained by the Greeks for the oekists of their 
cities or for the descendants of the gods. Vene- 
ration in spiritual matters is religion ; if carried 
into foolish extremes, it becomes superstition ; 
and loyalty is but veneration with the object 
changed — humanity versus the supernatural. It 
is obvious that veneration implies humility, and 
humility, to a certain extent, ignorance. Now 
ignorance being only a transient state of mind, 
easily removable by superior knowledge, it fol- 
lows that veneration can hardly be a durable 
emotion. If, therefore, veneration be the same 
thing as loyalty, loyalty itself must be subject to 
the laws of progress, and at certain epochs of 
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history has been more flourishing, at others in a 
more debilitated condition. Loyalty is an ab- 
stract passion. It attaches itself as steadfastly 
to bad kings and impotent rulers as to wise and 
beneficent monarchs ; it is to be found in the 
castle and the palace as well as amongst the 
poor and in the lowly cabin. It is a state of 
feeling engendered by tradition, enforced by 
peculiar circumstances, and strengthened by 
habit. Some nations appear to be born loyal ; 
others, after years of anarchy and turbulence, are 
far from appreciating the advantages of loyalty. 
The attitude of humility and content is 
essentially antagonistic to progress ; for progress 
cannot be attained without a sceptical spirit of 
inquiry, a love of probing and experimentalising, 
a carelessness of doubt and difficulty, which, 
though often leading to struggles and mistakes, 
must yet eventually terminate in the glorious 
light of truth. Now if we only bowed our 
heads to those that were wiser than ourselves, 
much good might and would result from it ; 
but with hereditary or arbitrarily chosen rulers 
there can never be a continuity of clever and 
disinterested monarchs ; though loyalty compels 
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us to obey the foolish as well as the wise, the 
vicious as well as the virtuous. Not that vice 
necessarily implies incompetency — witness rulers 
like Peter the Great, Catherine of Bussia, 
Elizabeth, all of whom indulged their pas- 
sions and consulted only their own inclinations, 
and yet elevated the status of the people, 
created commerce, and enriched and beautified 
their country. But such things are gene- 
rally only possible in a primitive state of civili- 
sation. 

The Jews, that handful of a nation who for 
so long maintained a remarkable supremacy and 
independence, were always disloyal and disaf- 
fected. They importuned for a king, and when 
they had obtained their wish, we read, 4 But the 
children of Belial said, How shall this man save 
us ? And they despised him, and brought him 
no presents ' (1 Sam. x. 27). Even in those days 
democracy was rife, and the spirit of revolution 
abroad on the earth. David's whole life was 
passed in conducting wars and stifling rebellions. 
Solomon himself, notwithstanding his wisdom 
and splendour, had adversaries and enemies who 
sought to intimidate him, while the history of 
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his successors is one long tale of wars, blood- 
shed, and rebellion. 

It can scarcely be maintained in the face of 
such facts that the Jews were a loyal people, 
nor that their prosperity or the influence they 
exerted over other nations was due to their 
reverence for their rulers. Though deeply 
impregnated with the spirit of faith and enthu- 
siasm, they were neither superstitious nor pro- 
selytising. At a much later period of time, 
what can be more instructive than the history 
of Spain? Where can we find a people more 
plunged in the blackness of superstition, more 
blindly loyal and devoted, than were the 
Spaniards from the eighth to the present 
century? In the reigns of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Charles V., and Philip IE. they were 
great, flourishing, and enterprising because they 
were well, though despotically, governed ; they 
were loyal and they were superstitious because 
the Church and the State were united ; but 
when the race of sovereigns degenerated, when 
weak and incompetent monarchs followed one 
another in rapid succession, Spain lost its 
prestige, its riches, and its power, and sank into 
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one of the most miserable and contemptible of 
nations. 

Philip II., at once the most bloodthirsty, 
the most superstitious, and the most tyrannical 
despot that ever ruled, was nevertheless beloved 
by his Spanish subjects. Many things might be 
adduced to prove the extraordinary influence he 
wielded, and the degree of slavishness to which 
he had reduced his people. The greatest nobles 
only approached him bending on their knees, he 
meanwhile scarcely formulating his commands, 
and leaving them to interpret his meaning at the 
risk of punishment if mistaken. Clarendon says 
of the Spaniards, ' Their submissive reverence to 
their princes being a vital part of their religion.' 

From Spain came originally that deplorable 
institution of etiquette, which there was almost 
raised to the dignity of a worship. It is stated 
that when first the French wife of Charles II. of 
Spain arrived, she sought to emancipate herself 
from such odious trammels ; and it would occa- 
sionally happen that when the immutable hour 
struck of retiring to rest, her maids began 
silently to undress her in the midst of her 
supper, one pulling off her shoes under the 
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table, and another gradually removing her 
coiffure. While the king and the nobles 
strutted in cloth- of-gold and jewels, and lavished 
large sums regardlessly, the exchequer coffers 
were empty, and the misery of the people was 
intense, yet never do we hear of intestine re- 
bellion or of expressed discontent. 

Loyalty was rife in France, too, as well as in 
Spain. Montesquieu tells us that in the last 
years of the reign of Louis XTV. ' the favour of 
kings is the great divinity worshipped by the. 
French people.' Many writers have told of the 
majestic presence of the great king ; how grand 
was his air, how imposing his appearance, as the. 
courtiers cringed and bowed and sought his 
smiles as the highest good. As far back as the 
days of Anne of Austria, her ladies-in-waiting 
thankfully received the fragments of her supper, 
and contented themselves with the napkin she 
had used. Louis XIV., by his barbarous edicts 
and ignorant persecution of the Protestants, who. 
were the most skilled and industrious of his 
subjects, drove the arts and manufactures out of 
France, and thus ruined her trade. 

It is necessary that the intellect should be 
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free before it can bring forth ; and with a king 
perpetually meddling with, rewarding, or pun- 
ishing, according to his own arbitrary views, 
men of science and letters, there can be no 
result but mediocrity or incompetence. Men 
write, not what they believe, but what will best 
please the king ; while others, like Voltaire, 
whose genius cannot be cramped nor their 
opinions dictated, fly to more congenial climes, 
or else refrain from writing altogether. Where 
all succumb to one great luminary, poverty of 
production is inevitably the consequence. Of 
course exceptional instances might be adduced, 
as in the attitude of Pindar towards Hiero, the 
tyrant of Syracuse ; but, as a rule, genius un- 
fettered thrives the more exuberantly, and finds 
its own way upward. The days of Bourbon 
tyranny can never again return ; for the revolu- 
tion then achieved has deranged the course of 
men's ideas, has leavened the thoughts of the 
people, and accomplished reforms which, how- 
ever incomplete, however crudely or foolishly 
executed, are irrevocable in their influence. 

When we turn to England, we see in our 
pore independent calmer nature very different 
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results. We too had our revolution ; we too 
had a period of madness against kings and all 
established authority ; but, begun in a stern, un- 
compromising spirit, we ensured for ourselves 
benefits as lasting as they are indisputable. The 
English people were never down-trampled or 
priest-ridden like the French and Spaniards ; the 
loyalty of this country has never been the blind 
ignorance of a faithful dog-like attachment, but 
rather the cheerfully-rendered homage of an en- 
lightened nation towards the institutions of their 
own choice. The demos in England has always 
been a powerful agent ; the fact that the Consti- 
tution has borne strains under which that of 
other countries has crumbled is owing to its very 
elasticity, to the mixture of the tiers-etat with the 
aristocracy, to the independent sturdiness with 
which this little island has rejected the Papal 
rule. 

William of Orange — himself a republican of 
simple and natural habits — complained that when 
he first came to rule in England, he was barely 
treated with the respect due to a king ; while 
the idea that attached healing to the sacred 
person of the monarchs seems to have died out 
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in the reign of Anne. The first two Georges 
were remarkably unpopular : their stiff foreign 
manner displeased the people, and the fact of 
their not speaking English fluently, militated still 
more against their success. Even in the palmy 
days of loyalty towards George III., so highly 
esteemed for his domestic qualities, democracy 
was gradually making its voice heard. With the 
reign of George IV., and the free-and-easy man- 
ners of our sailor-king, William IV., the last ves- 
tige of etiquette and the old-fashioned notions of 
loyalty died out. 

In these days of steam and high-pressure 
no man has leisure to bow metaphorically at 
another's feet; what has to be done must be 
done quickly ; business is the greatest leveller of 
the day, and printing the most infallible demo- 
cratic agent. When, therefore, people assert 
that loyalty is dying out in England, we again 
ask, What is loyalty ? If loyalty is another name 
for feudal submission, for class-worship, for the 
ignorance that believes because it cannot under- 
stand, and reveres because it does not know, 
then, indeed, loyalty is dying out— nay, has died 
out, and it is too dry and withered ever to bloom 
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again. But in this sense we are not, and never 
were, a loyal people ; we never submitted tamely 
like the Spaniards, or calmly allowed ourselves 
to be crushed like the French ; nay; we should 
not even care to bow our necks to Bismarck's iron 
despotism. In fact, we are a nation of shop- 
keepers, enjoying a rational amount of liberty, 
jealous of our privileges, and confidentially fond 
of our monarchs, as long as they suit our wants 
and minister to our desires. And as there is in 
human nature a vast deal of flunkeyism, so we 
like the pageant of shows and court-balls and 
reviews, and are pleased when our kings and 
queens show themselves in public, and we are 
enabled to say with a proud sense of possession, 
c That is our prince ; behold the graces of our 
princess ! ' 

Hough some few grumblers may object to 
voting dowry and marriage-portions, and cry 
that the Eoyal Family is an unwarrantable ex- 
pense, does the average Englishman think so? 
Is he not rather well satisfied to pay taxes, and 
do what is considered right and proper by those 
who are expected to know ? But it is with the 
cheerfulness of a volunteer, not with the reluctance 
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of an unwilling servant, that he does these things. 
Once infuse into his mind a sense of wrong, a 
belief that it is the Crown that takes away the 
bread of the people, and the average Englishman 
is no longer loyal — nay, he is the most commun- 
istic of the communists, the freest of the free- 
thinkers. 

Fortunately for those who wring their hands 
despairingly over the decay of British loyalty, 
the seeds of sense are sown in some men, and 
those in effect the most moral and the most in- 
fluential portion of the community. But just as, 
now that we travel by rail, we could not go back 
to the old days of stage-coaching, or as we should 
decline the clumsy bow and arrow as a substi- 
tute for the Martini rifle, so we shall never feel 
towards our monarchs as, in implicit faith, did 
the crowd of raw half-dressed soldiers who fol- 
lowed their king to battle, rallying round him as 
children round their father. 

We know a great deal ; some think we know 
too much, and that our temporal sagacity may 
interfere with our future prospects of eternal 
happiness ; but it is easier to learn than to forget. 
.Retrospective science is an impossibility. Yet 
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human nature longs to look up, and it must be 
the fault of the Crown itself if, in England espe- 
cially, such an inclination chance to be stifled. 
At the same time, with the free habits of can- 
vassing and criticism encouraged by our Consti- 
tution, the Japanese system of mystery-shrouded 
monarchs can have no place here. People will 
remark upon acts or discuss motives, and that 
the more frankly that the sense of possession 
implies the right to blame. Indeed, we could 
sooner contemplate with equanimity a time when 
loyalty should be an obsolete word than go back 
to the despotisms in which half the infant civilisa- 
tions of the world were cradled. 

It must never be forgotten that, during the 
epochs of which we have spoken, the malady of 
superstition went ever hand-in-hand with exag- 
gerated loyalty. The State and the Church were 
one ; they served each other's purposes ; car- 
dinals and priests held the reins of power, and 
called on men at the peril of their souls to dis- 
obey the king's edicts. With the fall and expul- 
sion of the Jesuits the doom of monarchy was 
sealed ; when knowledge spread, superstition 
was vanquished, and the king's power melted 
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away. If in England monarchy has survived 
and still flourishes, it is thanks to the fact that 
the Church and the State since the days of 
Henry VJLLL. have invariably had a separate 
existence. The Church has never had power to 
dictate laws or issue fiats : it has never attempted 
to legislate, or, if it has, only by indirect means. 
Yet it must be confessed that, if such is the case, 
it has not been for want of inclination, but rather 
from inability. Protestantism is essentially as 
dogmatic in its beliefs and as bigoted in its pi e- 
judice as Popery itself; and though criminal 
persecution is not now permitted, religious intol- 
erance towards those who differ remains as strong 
as ever. The Hydra-head of superstition has 
been lopped off in the greater number of places ; 
but where — as in Ireland, for instance — the 
priestly rule still holds good, ignorance is as rife 
as in the Middle Ages. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed that exaggerated loyalty and 
superstition are generally found together ; and 
that where loyalty is most reasonable and en- 
lightened, there the mists of superstition will have 
been cleared away, and the priest relegated to his 
proper sphere of spiritual comforter and guide. 
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WOMEN'S LEISURE. 

Who does not know the expressive shrug of the 
shoulders with which clever men are apt to 
pronounce the society of average women intoler- 
ably vapid, or the sneer with which a cynically- 
inclined individual of the stronger sex says, i 0, 
that's a woman's reason ! ' Far be it from us 
now to enter into any vexed question of women's 
rights or education ; but we would fain point 
out one little fact which may have something 
to do with feminine frivolity and idleness — .we 
mean the want of leisure that pervades the life 
of ordinarily-educated women of the higher and 
well-to-do middle classes. 

Men of business have their office hours during 
which the cares of home are not allowed to 
intrude ; the doctor in his consulting-room, the 
lawyer in his study, the member of Parliament 
in the shaded halls and passages of St. Stephen's, 
are free to pursue uninterrupted trains of thought 
or to listen to sage utterances (not, alas ! always 
wise or useful), wrapt in oblivion that there exists 
anything else in the world but legislation worth 
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living for. We say they are free to do so ; but 
of course members of Parliament, like other men, 
are not always rampantly patriotic and hard- 
working, and will discuss such matters as racing, 
the theatres, or the Stock Exchange, even in the 
sacred precincts ; but this is merely optional, 
and the pure well-wisher of his country need be, 
and think of nothing else. 

With women, however, all is different. They 
never can boast of certain hours, or half-hours, 
during which they can commune freely with 
themselves, and are not to be disturbed. If a 
woman sits down to read, not to skip, twenty 
pages of history, before her attention is, maybe, 
arrested, ten to one the housekeeper wishes to 
speak to her ; or Jacky's playtime has arrived, 
and he must spend it by having a rare game 
with his mother's sofa cushions, scattering her 
thoughts as he does the furniture ; or else the 
elder girls want to practise the piano, regardless 
of their mamma's finer feelings of harmony and 
the fitness of things; or the clergyman's wife 
arrives to discuss parish matters, and to solicit 
contributions to the society for providing the 
Aztecs with decent clothing. 
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These are the daily occurrences of the 
domestic family ; but in that of the fashionable 
woman, if different, it is no better. There are 
the same and more wearisome, because profitless, 
interruptions. Notes arrive, of all sizes and 
colours, every quarter of an hour, implying 
greater intimacy as their proportions are less, all 
of which must be answered at once with the pen 
of a ready writer ; or a dear friend drops in early 
in a weak state, the result of dilapidated dissipa- 
tion, to discuss the results of last night's ball; 
and she must not be refused, as there would be 
a quarrel for life (female friends are commonly 
very touchy) ; or it may be a garrulous old aunt, 
who has come to see the children, and have a 
good talk over the family chronicles for two 
hours or more, without taking breath, or any- 
thing but a small glass of wine ; or it is the 
modiste, or heaven knows what, for now the 
fashion of real morning calls, pre-prandial visita- 
tions, for which the victims have not gathered 
either sufficient strength or spirits,, is gaining 
frightful proportions. 

Then the country-house life, the rural tread- 
mill, is more tedious still. From morning till 
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night women have to be amused by condemned 
hostesses, and talked to all day while their 
husbands are happily and actively employed in 
slaughtering something ; and none but those 
who have endeavoured conscientiously to enter- 
tain a circle of bored women know what super- 
human efforts it entails. 

Of course there remains still the truth that a 
woman need not see all these people and submit 
to all these interruptions ; but that is asking a 
great deal. Women are not original, and gener- 
ally follow in a groove. They do not like to be 
different from others of their sex, perhaps even 
to get credit for eccentricity or for being a bczs- 
bleu ; often, indeed probably, they have never 
given the matter a thought. So it ends in the 
abandonment of all serious study and the hasty 
and unprofitable scrambling through a novel as 
sole food for the mind during the day. Few 
women read more than one leading article and 
the fashionable intelligence in the newspapers ; 
they rarely care for politics, and take little 
interest in the discoveries or improvements of 
science. 

Where would men be, if such were their life ? 
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A fire must be fed if it is to give out heat, and 
the human intellect rusts easier with disuse than 
any other article. Women, whether willingly or 
unwillingly, are the educators of their children, 
for a child quickly takes the impress of those it 
lives with ; and a mother who is for ever in a 
hurry and for ever being disturbed, is not likely 
to convey to a child's mind the necessity for 
leisure. Yet without leisure, without the power 
of concentrating the intellect on a subject — the 
which cannot be done in a few minutes — what 
good results of any sort can be achieved ? With- 
out leisure a woman's mind becomes a disjointed 
set of ill-assorted ideas, or a jumble of facts 
without reasons, or, worse still, a blank, where 
ungoverned feelings and instincts are the only 
law. Under such circumstances, the want of 
women's leisure becomes a serious question. It 
is the idleness of the fashionable lounger that 
makes him a busybody and a scandal-monger ; 
it is the want of useful leisure that makes a 
woman a fooL 

To this it may be objected that a woman's 
whole life is leisure ; she never has anything to 
do, or at least only pleasant things. To our 
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mind, a fashionable woman's pleasure is the 
hardest business we know, but it is not leisure. 
Pounding, dashing, hurrying, scrambling, fidget- 
ing, fuming, from one place of amusement to 
another, too tired half the time to eat or sleep, 
with a stereotyped smile and aching body — such 
is the existence of those who do the season 
properly. What we plead for, on the contrary, 
is leisure ; the sweet calm hours in which the 
soiil refreshes itself either by meditation or by 
dipping deep into the wells of knowledge and 
treasures of wisdom of other minds, of men who 
lived in the days when every one had leisure* 
and many used it to some purpose- To conclude 
with a paradox, only those can work well who 
have leisure, and only those who have leisure 
know what it is never to be idle : — 

If leisure is — but, ah, 'tis not — 
Tis long past praying for, God wot ; 
The fashion of it men forgot 
About the age of chivalry. 
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WHY PEOPLE GO TO CHURCH. 

The question is a natural one to ask when the 
doors of the temples stand wide open, with the 
crowds pouring in, and the bells clashing or 
droning forth their customary appeal. Crowds 
are gregarious, and manners and customs catch- 
ing ; yet that so large a proportion of the popu- 
lation should be seized with the same desire tQ 
do the same thing at the same moment suggests 
a problem. Underlying the similarity of taste 
in persons so entirely different in age, mind, and 
life as are the congregation of a large cathedral, 
there must be some grand law of nature, some 
mystery of the universe. What is the bond that 
unites in harmony such varied elements ? 

One of the prime movers of modern society 
is the bugbear called Fashion, a sort of cog- 
wheel that sets all the machinery moving. In 
certain classes it is the fashion to go to church* 
The mechanic's wife goes because it is respect- 
able ; the stockbroker's wife because it becomes 
people of fortune to be pious; the great lady 
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because 4 her set ' do it : all fashion ; not a 
thought of anything better in the matter. 

Church-going, again, is a species of habit: 
just as the housemaid slips on her silk gown and 
her white-tulle bonnet on Sundays, and plays for 
the nonce at being the lady of fashion, so she 
naturally goes to church with her young man. 
It is not that she gains much good from it, or 
listens attentively to the sermon, or treasures up 
helpful words of wisdom for the difficulties of 
the coming week ; but it is a iabit like any 
other — like the bread-and-cheese for supper, or 
the ' cleaning ' herself in the afternoon. Simi- 
larly the squire's family go to church morning 
and afternoon, or the paterfamilias escorts his 
daughters to the High Church matins, as part of 
the Sunday routine. 

In the country the attendance at public 
worship comprises the duty of example. How 
can the village maiden fail to comment on and 
admire the Lady Bountiful as she sweeps into 
church in her sables and feathers, followed by 
the tall footman, who gracefully hands her her 
Prayer-book, and then meekly subsides, in all 
the dignity of fat calves and plush breeches, 
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into the retainers' pew behind ? According as 
the mistress of the Park's genuflections be long 
or short, her attendance at early celebrations or 
harvest festivals constant and regular, the tenants, 
Awe-stricken, look on her as a beautiful example. 

Sometimes force of association leads people 
to church, as when a sailor slouches into a sea- 
port chapel, or the traveller attends divine service 
in a barn in some out-of-the-way corner of the 
world, and the tones of the organ or the familiar 
words of prayer call up to his memory tender 
voices or hateful sounds. Often, indeed, church 
is resorted to as a mode of killing time, as for 
instance, when young ladies in country houses 
say, ' Let's go to church, or the day will seem so 
long ; ' or youths in marching regiments puncti- 
liously attend service in the hope of seeing fresh 
faces, or getting up a little excitement in the 
shape of a new flirtation. Such motives fre- 
quently animate the congregations in garrison 
towns or seaside watering-places, where time 
would appear an unmarketable commodity, and 
far more difficult to dispose of than Turkish 
bonds or American railway stock. 

But there are other phases of church-going. 
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There is the feverish emotional aspect, where 
the fair worshipper, clasping her gilded Church- 
service hysterically to her breast, hangs devoutly 
on every utterance of her beloved priest or con- 
fessor, or rises to a pitch of ecstatic devotion* 
which compensates for the difficulties of early 
rising, long fasting, or self-denial in the matter 
of balls and parties during the Lenten season. 
^Esthetic tastes too are gratified under these cir- 
cumstances; and many a woman who would shrink 
from visiting a loathsome uninteresting London 
artisan's home, reeking of poverty, and smelling 
of unvarnished vulgarity and gin, will feel her 
whole soul ebbing out in rapture as she kneels 
with clasped hands drinking in harmony and 
beatitude. There are too some practical minds 
who carry superstition into everything, and who 
believe that in some mysterious recondite way 
they are punished in the week by an avenging 
Providence for the Sabbath omission. These 
will say, ' Oh, I knew I should have no luck, for 
I did not go to church last week, and of course 
the horse I backed for the Leger did not win ; ' 
or, < I cannot gain a single rubber of whist ; ' or, 
. fc The girl I proposed to would not accept me ; ' or, 
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'My new gown, that I took so much trouble 
about, was a dead failure, and did not fit.' 
Weak-minded souls like these forget that they 
are really a kind of fetish worshippers, trying to 
conciliate the Deity with petty little offerings 
and sacrifices — the kind of things we laugh at 
amongst the savages and the heathen we take 
such pains to convert, and which we deplore in 
the case of bigoted Koman Catholics. 

Possibly the most respectable kind of piety is 
that which takes many people to church be- 
cause it was a part of their infant education, like 
eating with care at table, or wiping their feet on 
the door-mat when they enter a house. To 
train up a child in the way he should go is an 
excellent maxim, and nine times out of ten early 
precepts remain in the memory with a tenacity 
that no after scepticism or worldliness can 
eradicate, though sometimes they lead to queer 
illogical results, as in the case of Charles Lamb's 
aunt, who pored devoutly over her papistical 
manual and the 4 Imitation of Christ ' all week- 
days, but toddled to a Protectant church on Sun- 
day, quite unconscious of anything inconsistent 
in her behaviour. 
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Something must be also allowed, especially 
in the case of women, for a kind of craving of 
nature for stimulants when run down and 
wearied by trouble and monotony. The soul 
requires dram-drinking sometimes as the body 
does chloral or brandy. Clever sermons, well- 
conducted services, exceptionally fine music, all 
serve their turn, and help to restore the tone of 
the mind and act as tonics and revivers. Modern 
diseases are mostly nervous; the favourites of 
Louis XIV. 's time rejoiced in vapeurs^ Eichard- 
son's heroines in faints, and still later French 
ladies had that inexplicable disorder called mes 
nerfs ; but it is reserved for the present day 
to form a diagnosis of that most subtle and 
mysterious of maladies, ' hysteria.' It partakes 
as much of spiritual depression as of physical 
weakness, of an unstrung mind as of an over- 
wrought body, of nameless agonies as of dis- 
tinct characteristics, and in the cure of it, 
religion plays a prpminent part. Its victims 
must go to church, for that is the outward pre- 
scription of the inward and incomprehensible 
healing. 

And what remains, then, for those who are 
imbued with real religious feeling, and who come 
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to church neither for fashion, for excitement, for 
example, nor for the many other causes we have 
enumerated, but simply and solely for the most 
'unlikely reason of all — to say their prayers? 
For such we reserve our respect and our ad- 
miration ; but, like a prosperous nation, they have 
no history. Of course they are the real nucleus 
of religion; but the closely-pressing masses, with 
their complex motives of conduct, are by far 
the most interesting subjects for our reflections. 
Vanity, selfishness, fear — have we not here all 
the varied elements of human nature, all the 
passions that make life history, and history life, 
without which the record of the human race 
would be only an enlarged edition of the ' Lives 
of the Saints,' containing no mention of the 
tyrants and unbelievers who were necessary 
in order to carry out the saints' martyrdom? 
When we consider all this, the dullest discourse, 
the drabbiest of pulpit-hangings, the wheeziest 
of harmoniums, or most enigmatical of Eitualistic 
performances, are suddenly imbued with an 
interest, a vigour, a charm, that makes every 
church a delightful study, every congregation a 
varied theme of speculation, and an endless store 
of psychological remark. 
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WHY PEOPLE DO NOT 00 TO CHURCH. 

We have discussed already some of the reasons 
why people go to church. Perhaps it may now be 
profitable to consider why a large percentage of 
otherwise good and respectable persons system- 
atically absent themselves from public worship* 
Eeligion is at the present moment passing 
through a phase of transition and difficulty, 
and the ship of the Church is rocked to and fro 
by the winds of many doctrines. The dread of 
priestcraft has resulted in the glorification of 
rationalism, and strong minds who have begun 
with thought have ended in doubt. It is there- 
fore not surprising that a large proportion of the 
sheep nominally in the sheep-fold have a secret 
desire to stray from the safe and sheltered road 
pointed out by the shepherd, while it may be 
reasonably averred that the three principal 
causes why people shrink from the external 
observances of religion are infidelity, moral 
torpor, and self-wilL 

A commonly received notion prevails that men 
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may be more lax about religious practices than 
women. Thus, if the father of the family stays 
from church it is attributed to a hundred 
and one excellent reasons sooner than the true 
one, that he does not believe. Possibly, he 
considers himself a pantheist, a theist, or a 
deist ; probably, he is an excellent member of 
society and a pattern of conjugal and fatherly 
virtue. If he be very sensitive, and honest with 
himself, he ceases to go to church, as some 
people abstain from wine, because it heats and 
excites him. He cannot listen Sunday after 
Sunday to truths which he does not allow to be 
truths, or join in prayers the efficacy of which 
he denies. Yet he has not the moral courage 
openly to proclaim his opinions. 'They would 
shock his wife, who, poor soul, trusts in his 
superior judgment on all mundane matters, or 
they might injure the prospects of his sons and 
daughters. Those whose consciences are not so 
sensitive do not go to church simply because, 
not crediting the efficacy or necessity of such 
worship, they regard it as pure loss of time. 
Nominally belonging to the Church, they are 
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in reality her bitterest enemies, for an open foe 
is always less dangerous than a false friend. 

Again, with most thinking men there has 
come a phase in their life when they have 
doubted everything — God, religion, love, them- 
selves. Well-balanced minds recover, as the 
horse steadies himself on landing after a tremen- 
dous leap ; but doubt being very real, and, for the 
time at least, as potent as faith, they cannot go to 
church and act a lie. Eventually 4 the beneficent 
harness of routine ' reduces them to order, and 
they become tame and tractable like the rest of 
the world. They are human Etnas, with their 
periods of eruption and wild riot ; but after a 
lapse all settles down, the grass grows and cities 
spring up, regardless of the dangerous crater on 
which their foundations are laid. But the fire 
of the volcanic temperament in the individual 
usually becomes extinct — occasionally from old 
age, which mellows all things ; frequently from 
a sense of responsibility, which beloved women 
and helpless children, butcher's bills and exorbi- 
tant house-rent, must inevitably entail. 

The second class of non-worshippers are the 
chronic victims of a certain moral torpor. The 
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Bishop of London once said, c An earnest service 
does not always mean a praying people ; ' and, 
in the sense in which he used it, the assertion 
was true. It has farther been remarked that 
no religion is worth anything for which its 
votaries are not prepared to die. This it was 
which gave such intense vitality to the Christian 
religion in the first centuries, when frantic 
fanatics had to be forcibly held back from 
martyrdom. Contrast with this the placid 
indifference of our days, when to go to church 
or not is a purely personal question, depends on 
a rain-cloud, may be controlled by the fact of 
possessing a pair of thick boots, or guided by 
the exact temperature of the place of worship. 

Moral torpor is a catching malady ; it is at 
some seasons and in some classes an epidemic. 
Its victims would indignantly deny the fact were 
they charged with being unbelievers; yet to 
what other conclusion do their habits point? 
4 Oh, I am a Churchwoman,' they will answer ; 
* but really I can say my prayers just as well 
at home, undisturbed by distracting sights and 
sounds ; and I know best what suits my own 
especial state of mind.' Were these peculiarly 
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nervous organisations closely pressed, it would 
probably appear that the religious service con- 
ducted in the privacy of their chambers, con- 
sisted in the perusal of a French novel, with 
their feet on the fender, or a communing with 
Nature in the shape of a doze under an apple- 
tree in the garden. 

Very queer vagaries have been seen in the 
ranks of those who, if they go to church at all, 
do it from a strange sense of the proprieties of 
religion. One of the most remarkable instances 
of this frame of mind was exemplified by the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, who, on arriving late 
and finding the church-door closed, remarked 
to her daughter, as she turned away, 4 Well, 
we've done the civil at any rate. 1 An odder 
jumble of pride, profanity, and well-meaning 
endeavour to do right, cannot be imagined. 

Many avoid church from self-will. The 
brilliant writer asks indignantly how we can 
expect him to sit calmly listening to a preacher 
whose reasoning is assertion, and whose illustra- 
tions are dragged in inappositely by the head 
and shoulders, whose rhetoric is froth, and whose 
grammar is doubtful ; or the aesthetically edu- 
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cated girl will plaintively remark that her 
ear, accustomed to harmony, cannot endure the 
twang of the village choir, led by a phthisic 
schoolmaster, and plentifully enriched with the 
local accent. One person objects to the omission 
of the Litany, another to the introduction of 
the Athanasian Creed, a third to the tone of the 
officiating clergyman, some to the wearing 
of surplices, others to the nasal chanting and the 
incense; in short, as it is impossible to please 
every one, it ends by one and all eschewing 
church, each on his or her own especial ground 
of complaint. 

It is very easy to palm off upon others our 
own shortcomings, and to credit them with our 
laziness or self-will. As a gifted author has said, 
4 1 have found that men carry their religion in 
other men's heads, and their morality in their 
own pockets.' Preachers may occasionally give 
their congregation legitimate ground of offence* 
but that sermon must be indeed a bad one 
out of which some grain of wisdom cannot be 
extracted, some little germ from which may 
spring a whole tree of wholesome and invigor-* 
ating thought. Self-will thus deprives many 
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good souls of the benefit of public worship, and 
many excellent clergymen of the satisfaction of 
overflowing congregations. Possibly it might 
be well for us if we could go to church in the 
spirit of the old Scotchwoman, who, when asked 
if she understood a peculiarly metaphysical and 
scholastic sermon, to which she had been listen- 
ing with great gravity, replied, 'Wad ye hae 
me presume to understand what the meenister 
says ? ' 

Is it, then, an unmitigated evil that people 
calling themselves Churchmen should not attend 
the rites instituted by their own ecclesiastical 
polity ? Whatever opinions we may hold, it must 
surely be regarded as a discredit to religion that 
congregations should be thin, churches empty, 
and services chill and depressing, from the 
evident inattention and indifference of the 
worshippers. We may not appoint lovers' 
rendezvous or pass billets-doux, as they have a 
habit of doing in Spanish cathedrals; but we 
occasionally show an amount of torpor which is 
the reverse of an honour to the time-hallowed 
usage of assembling ourselves together. Yet it 
is very possibly not from hatred nor from cold 
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reluctance to acknowledge the necessity of a 
faith of some kind, in order to vivify and enlarge 
the moral perceptions, but rather from a deep 
sense of the real truths underlying the per- 
functory practice of rites indifferently acquiesced 
in by the many, and a kind of desire that 
principle and practice might be more in unison, 
that numberless honest and straightforward 
people eschew church. 



PASCHAL PLEASURES. 

The Easter festival represents to our modern 
minds the Jewish Passover, and has, in spite of 
all differences, borrowed many of its features. 
It may be termed the beginning of the religious 
year, as similarly the Passover was directed to 
be celebrated in the first month of the year. 
Everything in Nature combines to make the 
festival of Easter a festival in the true sense of 
the word. Not only does the Church ordain, 
ancient custom ratify, and routine desire, but 
Nature herself seems to prompt and invoke us to 
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give free vent to the joyful feelings of the heart. 
Since the year 68 A.D., when it was first insti- 
tuted, Easter has been held sacred on the same 
day throughout the Christian world. After the 
long and severe fast of Lent, both in Italy and 
in France, people are doubly glad, under the 
image of the Pasch or Easter egg, to typify their 
return to the joys of existence, and to express 
their mutual good wishes. On foreign soil 
accordingly Easter plays a very definite and 
rational part; the egg, which formed the food 
last partaken of on the Saturday before Lent, 
fitly ushers in the new period of free indulgence. 
Easter in the old days was a very solemn season ; 
high and low, from king to peasant, confessed, 
communicated, and partook of the rites of the 
Church ; through the whole of Christendom rose 
p»ans of joy and rapture, from the worldly not 
less truly than from the pious — for while to the 
latter it meant spiritual, to the former it meant 
no less material comfort in the shape of succu- 
lent and invigorating dinners. 

It is curious to note how even in Protestant 
England we still keep Easter. The rich, whose 
pleasures are so constant and varied, find it 
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difficult to invent a new programme of delights. 
Their sense of the exigencies of the season is 
chiefly exhibited by retiring with their families 
into the depths of the country, where my lord 
discusses the prospects of the crops, and my lady 
inspects her flower-garden, both eagerly seizing 
a brief breathing space between the grinding 
duties and late hours of parliamentary attend- 
ance, or of chaperonage in ball-rooms. Easter is 
really a rest to these hard-working members of 
society, and ad such is gladly hailed, though its 
sacred associations and pretty foreign conceits of 
Easter eggs and gifts of bonbons are very pro- 
bably ignored. It has become a religion of the 
world, for none who respect themselves stay in 
town. 

But there is another large class of people 
at the present day who contrive to feast their 
emotional and aesthetic appetites on something 
very like the forbidden sweets of Home ; who 
find a new and delicious excitement in the 
attending of unwonted services, and in the hear- 
ing of sacred music, in litanies and prayers, at 
inconveniently early or doubtfully late hours ; 
who wear deep mourning through Lent, eschew 
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parties and balls, and listen to special ser- 
mons by famous preachers in dimly-lighted, 
sable-shrouded temples. To these good persons 
the forty days are a time of great fatigue, and 
Paschaltide itself brings no repose. There are 
the preparations for Easter ; there are the deco- 
rations, the floral offerings, the choral services. 
It is a time of orgie for the soul, the Easter fes- 
tivities rising like a kind of celestial marplot 
between these devoted saints and all worldly 
occupations. They are happy even while con- 
fessing themselves miserable sinners ; for it is 
an epoch to which they have longingly looked 
forward, and to which they will perhaps regret- 
fully glance back. 

Let it not be supposed that such practices 
are entirely confined to the rich ; church-going 
costs nothing but an occasional threepence 
dropped into the alms-box, and it is a most 
favourable opportunity for forming acquaint- 
ances and seeing one's friends. Spanish ladies 
have always been famous for the making of 
assignations at mass ; but Englishwomen scarcely 
yield them the palm in such matters. 

But the very poor look far differently on 
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Easter. To them it means the annual festival 
which, with Christmas and the Bank-holiday, 
constitutes the sum-total of the year's amuse- 
ment. After the commencement of Passion- 
week the British labourer breaks all bonds ; if 
he does not take his pleasure moult trisiement, 
at least he takes it with a frenzied fury doubly 
concentrated from the extent of his usual ab- 
negation. * Let us eat, drink (especially drink), 
and be merry' is the cry of England: few oi 
the lower classes think much of church ; all 
of them think a good deal of penny boats, 
cheap excursion trips, the. Brighton Aquarium, 
and Eosherville Gardens. The workshops are 
closed, the sound of the anvil and hammer 
ceases, labour is suspended, and the police-cells 
are full. Magistrates and the guardians of the 
peace alone have heavy work to do — fining, 
imprisoning, and bringing up those who are 
drunk and disorderly. 

Thus Easter may be defined as being kept by 
the rich indifferently and conventionally, some- 
times religiously, but by the poor with a frenzy 
and thirst for excitement which is saddening 
in the extreme. Between holyday and holiday 
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there is fixed the gulf of a great distinction. If 
the mind be drawn towards sacred mysteries, 
and dwells on subjects joyful yet tempered with 
sadness, it is scarcely capable of entering into 
the coarse fun of ' kiss in the ring/ or of drown- 
ing its emotions in a pot of beer. Consequently 
the English artisan, who is nothing if not 
practical, sinks the holy tragedy with which 
Good Friday is associated, and with his wife 
and children spends a happy day, quaffs tea, 
and dissects shrimps. A sacramental fast-day 
in Scotland was once the scene of a frightful 
boat accident, and those who know much of 
Transtweedial civilisation are aware that on 
New-year's-day drunkenness is so prevalent that 
it is positively dangerous for quiet and timid 
persons to travel. Laws, alas for human nature ! 
were made for the evil, not for the virtuous ; 
and this beneficent craving for pleasure has 
been entirely left out of sight by our lawgivers. 
Call Easter the festival of Pan, and it is rightly 
named ; call it a Christian Holy-time, and we 
resemble the barbarians in our interpretation. 

The fact is we have not enough pleasure ; 
there is a dearth of holidays in this our sad and 
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misty clime. The season of spring approves 
itself to all minds as a thoroughly appropriate 
moment for merry-making. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the hot surging crowd at a 
Volunteer field-day, or the serried masses packed 
in third-class carriages of an excursion train, 
quite represent the highest ideal of enjoyment 
of which even the English demos, unspoilt as 
they are by amusement, can be considered 
capable. The Italian lazzarone, basking lazily 
in the sun with his rags and his picturesqueness, 
tastes far greater happiness than any countryman 
of ours, even though he drown his cares in * the 
sparkling bowl.' The life of the English poor 
man is full of sadness, it is full of unpoetical 
carking poverty ; no love in a cottage, but a 
scolding unthrifty wife, and numberless babies 
all depending on one arm, whose strength and 
skill a day's illness may numb for ever. There 
is a dumb dull sadness about the London work- 
man's pale face that tells a pitiful tale. It is as 
though he said, ' To-day we work and to-morrow 
we die,' and that is all he seems to realise. 

It is surprising what a few hours' less work, 
an occasional holiday in addition to the gloomy 
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Sunday, when Satan often finds work for idle 
hands to do, fresh air for the wife and an agree- 
able airing for the family generally, might do for 
this sullen, hardened, hard-working, laughter- 
abjuring Englishman. No life is healthy without 
pleasure ; but the orgie of drunkenness or the 
orgie of religious excitement is no more legitimate 
pleasure than the wayside daisy, that springs to 
greet the sun, is like the sickly orange flower 
reared in an English hothouse. The rich and 
idle are too blasSs to enjoy a holiday, for to them 
life is one vast holiday ; the poor are too dulled 
by care and toil to enjoy their holiday, unless 
they are taught how ; and thus the Easter fes- 
tivities, which should be pure and bright and 
as fraught with healthful influences as the breath 
of spring, degenerate into sad scenes of vice, 
wickedness, sorrow, and punishment. More than 
a quarter of a century ago a present Cabinet 
Minister wrote a tract entitled 4 A Plea for 
National Holidays.' To that plea, in the sense 
in which it was made, England has yet to wait 
for an answer. 
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YOUNGER SONS. 

One of the most astonishing things to intelligent 
foreigners who visit England for the first time is 
the anomalous and, to all appearance, serenely 
borne condition of a younger son. They cannot 
understand how two brothers — born under the 
same roof, educated from infancy in the same 
habits and with the same surroundings of luxury 
and refinement— can at their outset in life start 
under such different conditions : the one heavily 
handicapped, the other scarcely weighted at all; 
one brother heir to a title and extensive lands, 
the other compelled to eke out his existence 
among his richer fellows as best he can, content 
to be, like the fox without a tail in La Fontaine's 
fable, a marked man.. Is it not possible that 
among these pariahs of the aristocracy some 
bitterness and repining may exist — that the 
thought may even cross their minds that the 
arrangements of which they are the victims are 
scarcely equitable or pleasant, even though they 
be the laws of the country and the pillar of 
England's greatness? 
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4 What's in a name ? ' A vast deal, when it 
means that one brother was born a few hours 
earlier than another. No doubt the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number must govern 
the constitutional organisation of a nation, yet 
surely the advantage of the minority also de- 
serves consideration. As matters stand at 
present, our army and our Foreign Office are 
overrun with the needy and unintellectual weed- 
ings of nobility ; for except indeed the navy, 
for which special predilection and aptitude are 
desirable, few other professions are open to the 
capacity and the pockets of younger sons. They 
must ' do something,' as it is styled ; meaning, 
they must starve gracefully and keep up appear- 
ances as gentlemen. They have not been 
drilled by the severe but equal hand of poverty 
in their youth, but have indulged every whim 
and been petted in every caprice ; shiftless, 
thriftless, and practically uneducated, they drift 
along the current of life, trusting to their rela- 
tions to pay their debts, or to some good fortune 
in the shape of an heiress or a legacy to make 
all comfortable. They can boat certainly (for 
they spent four years at Eton), and shoot and 
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ride with grace and ease, thanks to the large stud 
and the well-stocked coverts at home ; but they 
have no idea of the value of money, nor are they 
conversant with any mode of obtaining it except 
through the good offices of the Jews or by a 
lucky venture on the turf. 

Education is not an end but a means, and 
ought to be a species of armour enabling a man 
to bear serenely the hard thrusts and severe 
blows he must encounter through life. What is 
the training of the younger son ? No Spartan 
habits here, no stern views of duty, no prefer- 
ring of hard work to pleasure. We have heard 
much of the mismanagement of public schools, 
and sundry revelations damaging to them and 
astonishing in the extreme have been made of 
late years, yet the primary necessity of being 
brought up as a gentleman compensates, in 
parents' eyes, for the number of ignoramuses 
turned out. 

Though England is sometimes called a nation 
of shopkeepers, nowhere do more exclusive con- 
ceptions prevail as to what is gentlemanlike. 
It is gentlemanlike to be in debt, to be hunted 
down by creditors, or even to appear in the 
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Bankruptcy Court ; but, not to emulate the lilies 
of the field, and to be compelled in some way to 
toil for existence' sake, is 4 low.' Mothers do 
not care to picture to themselves their darlings 
seated on high stools with pens behind their 
ears, or poring over the musty ledgers of a 
counting-house. Boys prefer to admire their 
figures in dandy uniforms, or loll in their 
parents' boudoirs at all hours of the day, resting 
from the arduous duties of a guard or a field- 
day in the Park. 

As long as such ideas prevail, the inevitable 
consequence must be that the hard-working, 
ambitious middle classes usurp the very real 
power which knowledge and perseverance confer, 
and make money, obtain places, preferments, and 
occupation which demand business habits and 
a life of industry. Slowly they appropriate to 
themselves the fortunes, estates, and titles which 
were formerly the possessions of the most ancient 
families of the land. TJie plebeian is gradually, 
perhaps fortunately, treading on the heels of the 
patrician; the peerage is full of names which 
can count but one degree back in . their 
genealogy ; science, learning, and intelligence 
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triumph over birth ; and the younger sons are 
left to the miserable alternative of bartering their 
blood for bullion, and espousing Manchester 
cotton-spinners' daughters, or losing their slender 
patrimony at the gambling-tables of Monaco. 

So many social barriers have of necessity 
been broken down, that the same exclusiveness 
cannot possibly be maintained in the habits and 
pleasures of the nobility. To take but one 
example : the turf was formerly essentially in the 
hands of the upper classes — now only a few 
great names care to risk contamination with its 
associations ; the ring flourishes, composed of 
scamps and roughs, some of whom are able to 
retire after a few years laden with spoil, and buy 
for themselves estates and houses for their eldest 
sons. The great sporting prizes no longer need 
gentlemen to win them, for cunning and clever- 
ness are more efficient than birth and breeding. 

Fault is not to be found with this — gentle- 
men must always fare worse in a war of wits 
with those who have neither honour nor reputa- 
tion to lose — --but what we would insist upon is 
the great necessity that the training of younger 
sons should receive more attention. The son of 
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a clerk or merchant competes successfully with 
the descendant of earls and marquises in an ex- 
amination for an appointment or a profession. 
Both are equally poor, both equally deserving, 
yet the commoner succeeds, the other fails. The 
men who go to India or other foreign countries, 
picked out after a severe preparation to fill 
offices of trust and responsibility, are chosen 
from the middle classes. Officials will tell you 
they are much more acceptable and do their 
work more conscientiously than the younger sons 
of great families. Is it indeed true that scions 
of nobility only possess the accidental advantage 
of birth, that they are more brainless, more 
ill-educated, and more useless than other young 
men ? Surely this is only a matter of education, 
not an inherent defect of mind and intelligence. 
Why should they not be fitted for a more 
honourable and sensible life than that of smok- 
ing, betting, and dangling after all the pretty 
women of London when they are young, and 
subsiding into disappointed infirm old bachelors, 
satiated with pleasures, toothless and idealess, 
indulging as a modicum of excitement in a 
good grumble, intersected with formidable oaths 
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which infufce terror into no man, when they are 
old? 

No doubt society is hard upon younger sons ; 
they are a species of lusus naturce> being neither 
immersed in the traditions of hard work which 
surround the cradles of the middle-class men, 
nor yet permitted through lack of money to 
indulge in the pleasures towards which they are 
naturally drawn, and which are the privilege 
of those whom they mostly associate with, and 
with whose sentiments their own most agreeably 
harmonise. Yet, granted the position is difficult 
(impossible to many weak minds, who conse- 
quently go astray), parents and guardians may 
at least assist the arrangements of society by 
separating, as much as possible, the occupations 
and the trains of thought of the elder and the 
younger child. Why, because the heir apparent, 
who need never work, and consequently declines 
to think, goes to Eton, need the pauper brother 
go ? Better surely some amount of envy in the 
child's breast, which he can be taught to combat 
as a sin, than the marred life of the man, when 
life's sad realities break upon his vision with their 
irrevocability and force* and he hears the voice 
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urging him to work, and he cannot work. ' I 
cannot dig, to beg I am ashamed/ might be 
inscribed as the motto of the younger son. 
From idleness to debt, from debt to dishonesty, 
is but a step — a terrible one, but not the less 
common. 

Work is the law of nature, its greatest duty 
and its highest happiness. In bringing up a 
man not only not to hurry over a given task in 
the shortest possible time, but also to take a 
pride and delight in the labour of his hands ; to 
feel his breast glow with honest independence, 
instead of wearing the hang-dog look which 
invariably accompanies the recipient of charity, 
parents would show right feeling and sense, 
secure for themselves approbation, and for their 
child an honest and contented existence. Why 
should it be considered necessary that a second 
son either abstain from marriage, or tie him- 
self to a shrew or a deformity with money-bags ? 
Why should not a man work for himself, and 
have the right to choose his own wife and the 
satisfaction of his own heart ? Accustom boys 
to simple lives, and to deny themselves un- 
necessary luxuries; dilate on the beauty of 
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self-support ; strengthen their minds that they 
may learn to despise the attractions of indolence, 
and see duty as the goal of life — and it may 
safely be assumed that we should hear far less 
of the expense of regimental messes, of the 
impossibility of young men marrying, of turf 
scandals, and cheating at cards. 

Political history informs us that the idle are 
always the discontented ; the number of penni- 
less younger sons is every day increasing, and 
the question must soon arise, What is to be done 
with them? They are as expensive as white 
elephants, and much more common. Banking- 
houses do not care for them ; merchants' offices 
politely decline them ; the army is a poor pro- 
fession for those who have extravagant ideas; 
law requires profound learning and vast intel- 
lect — who, then, will help to take the younger 
sons off our encumbered hands? 
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COMMONPLACE CHRISTIANITY. 

Doubtless most people believe that there is some 
Use in being a Christian, and that the chance of 
eternal happiness in the next world is worth a 
certain degree of trouble to attain it in this. It 
seems, therefore, natural to look around and see 
how these convictions are carried out. Our aga 
is so essentially bustling and practical, new 
things and altered views succeed one another so 
rapidly, each modern improvement treading on 
the other's heels, that abstract ideas have small 
chance of consideration ; and while the clergy 
dispute, Churches fulminate, and doctors of 
divinity differ, there is every likelihood that the 
mass of the people will end in having no religion 
at all. Yet it might surely be surmised without 
any great presumption, that a creed so valuable 
as that of the Christian would mould and govern 
our actions, irradiate our life, and brighten up 
the dull commonplaces of existence with a 
golden ray from the sunbeam of hope. Surely 
if our sojourn here is transitory, one would 
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think we ought to be patient, joyful, and forgiv- 
ing. We certainly have a magnificent code of 
morals, but how is it carried out ? No morality 
or religion can be worth anything as a fact, that 
does not affect the habits and mode of thought 
of a man. Do we, then, carry our beliefs into 
private life ? 

For years parliamentary reform has been a 
bugbear tussled and fought over, worried to the 
uttermost by opposite parties, and needed only 
because men, having been taught from youth 
upwards not to steal, thought selling their 
principles a venial matter ; so parliaments had to 
be dissolved, ministries to collapse, men of genius 
to wear themselves to death in trying to per- 
suade English people not to encourage bribery 
and corruption. 

The intemperance of this country is un- 
pleasantly renowned amongst foreign nations, 
and wife-beating, wife-torturing husbands are 
here looked on so leniently by the administrators 
ef justice, that a few months of imprisonment, 
during which diet and health are strictly at- 
tended to, easily wipe out the transgression of 
grinding a wife's brains into jelly. 
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Yet we are not always thus lenient ; some- 
times indeed the majesty of the law is duly 
upheld, and the luckless urchin or starving old 
hag who filches threehalfpenny worth of 
potatoes from a neighbour's field finds unex- 
pectedly a bench of magistrates who summarily, 
and with no unnecessary mercy, convict sharply ; 
and indeed a harmless community of Shakers 
were once as unfairly treated as is well possible. 
They truly may be said to carry out foolishly 
to the letter the ethics of Christ ; yet so contrary 
are these to our ordinary feelings and practice, 
that, unable to prove them non compos mentis, we 
merely spare them our contemptuous pity. 

Has religion, then, always been an assent of 
the mind, not an outgrowth of the heart ? or is 
this one of the peculiarities of the age we live in, 
that, though believing 4 quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus,' our theories remain 
theories, our faith does not illuminate our lives ? 
The religion of savages has in it an element 
utterly wanting to us : amidst much that is 
grotesque and barbarous we find that childlike- 
ness which is the true vivifying principle of 
faith. There is a personality, a living presence 
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about the gods of the savages which it is hard 
for us to conceive. When it thunders the Zulus 
say, ' The King is playing ; ' when the lightning 
strikes they remark, ' The King has taken away 
something for himself.' 

Of course in these days of science, when the 
old faiths have been battered to pieces, we cannot 
attribute the reverses of battle, the fortunes of 
war, health, illness, and death, in the same 
manner as they do, to the personal intervention 
of the Deity; yet as Christians it was surely 
illogical to rudely assail and pitilessly ridicule 
the Emperor of Germany's piety during the 
Franco-Prussian war, and as illogical to say in 
the morning service, 4 Give peace in our time, O 

Lord ; for there is none other that fighteth for 
us, but only Thou, God.' 

When people feel a thing deeply, it generally 
pervades their lives, and perhaps the ruder and 
more uncultured they are, the firmer hold it 
takes of them. Thus it is that to the uncivilised 
mind everything in nature is a god ; the wind, 
whe stars, the sun, the sea, all speak with a voice 
and in a language that it fancies it can under- 
stand. It is the child period of humanity, and 
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has the simplicity as it has the errors of the 
corresponding period in man. 

But this referring of the affairs of daily life 
to the Deity is not confined to savage races ; we 
have seen it also exemplified under such various 
degrees of civilisation as were attained respec- 
tively by the Egyptians, Jews, Cretans, and 
Lacedemonians, who gloried in the divine origin 
of their codes of law. We know also what faith 
the Greeks and Eomans placed in their prophets 
and augurs, and how the noblest ancestors of the 
Greeks were said to be direct descendants of the 
gods. True, some philosophers took a less super- 
stitious view even in those days. Socrates said, 
4 Eespect the gods, but keep them at a distance ; ' 
and Plato carried such liberty of thought even 
% farther ; yet the observances of religion leavened 
both the Greek's and Koman's ordinary exist- 
ence. A distinguished author has said of the 
Greeks, ' The gods then gave their special 
sanction, name, and presence to recreative meet- 
ings — the closest association prevailed between 
the feelings of common worship and the sym- 
pathy in common amusement.' 

In the case of the Jews their religion was so 
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much a part of their life, that their smallest 
actions, and the trivialities of the daily round, 
were all matters prescribed or forbidden by the 
sacred law. If we wish to ascertain the feelings 
of the early Christians on this subject, let us 
contemplate for a moment the great Council 
of Nicaea, which established the bulwarks of 
Christianity — the solemnity of its convening, the 
awe with which its decrees were regarded, and 
the pomp and power with which the presence of 
Constantine invested it. What king or emperor 
nowadays would lay aside the cares of state to 
settle an abstrusely abstract question of dogma, 
and direct all his energies to the calm suppression 
of an apparently trivial heresy? At the pre- 
sent time it would be left for the decision of 
the clergy alone, and, in consequence of their 
numberless differences and misunderstandings, 
would probably remain for ever wrapped in the 
shadow of uncertainty. Again, we see whole 
nations rising to arms with touching unanimity 
to wrest the sacred burial-places from the 
profane grasp ox the Ottoman, and St. Louis 
with all his army listening to mass as the fit 
prelude for the holy war. 
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Religion and language are coexistent ; they 
are generally found together in such remote 
antiquity that we cannot trace their beginning, 
and the first legitimate outcome of a people's 
religion is their art. The earliest efforts of 
man's mind seem to have been directed to the 
rude expression of his feelings of devotion and 
awe. Of this we see very early traces in the 
temples of India and the colossal ruins of Egypt, 
which even now rouse wonder and respect in 
our breast. The relics of Greek art are nothing 
but emblems of their poetical faith, and their 
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reverence for strength, wisdom, and beauty as 
personified in the entity of the gods. They 
worshipped what was divine in the human, they 
loved what was human in the divine, and all 
their actions and feelings were inseparably 
bound up with their religion. 

As . time progressed and the art of painting 
developed into wonderful proportions, we see in 
the grand conceptions of Eaffaello, Titian, and 
Michael Angelo the divine spirit with which 
they were animated ; while their inspirations 
were sacred, most of their chefs-d'oeuvre might 
serve for the decorations of churches. Many of 
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the early painters were monks ; all were imbued 
with deep religious sentiment. To them there 
appeared nothing incongruous or profane in 
bringing these feelings into ordinary life, in im- 
mortalising the petty scenes of a saint's life, or 
in reproducing for ever and ever with a loving 
pencil the features of our Lord and his mother. 

From the fact that art and religion were thus 
welded together, they were spared the horrid 
burlesques that emanate from our unaesthetic 
faculties, the hideous statues and the monstrous 
adornments (sic) which grace our squares and 
palaces. Why is it, then, that religious art may 
almost be said to be extinct, and that our Chris- 
tianity has become such a poor and paltry 
thing that it may well be compared to the husk 
that has lost its kernel ? Look at the records of 
gigantic frauds perpetrated constantly by men 
in a respectable class of society, or the doubtful 
bubble companies, out of which well-born direc- 
tors contrive to wriggle themselves, leaving a 
credulous public to recoup itself as it best can ; 
look at our gaols full to overflowing, at the 
vulgar crimes of brutality and violence for 
which people are nowadays convicted, at the 
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perfection of the system of food adulteration, at 
the low moral sense of the denizens of filthy 
dens which make up a large portion of wealthy 
London, and then let us ask, What is the use of 
our religion? It neither appears to make us 
artists nor good citizens, to help us on the way 
to heaven, nor to smooth the thorny path of 
labour. We have tea meetings and missionary 
meetings ; we have soup kitchens and tract 
societies ; we have handsome churches with 
wide-open doors, and church bells chiming and 
clanging and crashing and calling for worshippers 
all day long : but is the spirit of the people 
Christian, large-hearted, loving, cheerful ? The 
negative answer is sad, but nevertheless we 
believe it to be true. 

The spirit of the age is a kind of caustic 
indifference, crusted over with a hard coating of 
sanctimoniousness and propriety. We are not 
lawless heroes fighting and dying bravely, but 
petty yard- and tape-measure unenthusiastic 
money-getters. This is an age where sneering is 
better than preaching, sarcasm more useful than 
rebuke ; while Swinburne's poems are accepted 
as the language of love, and burlesques and 
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French dances represent the legitimate drama. 
It is an unreal age, a barren age, a cynical age. 
Cynicism is the death of earnestness, barrenness is 
the opposite of fruition, unreality the enemy of 
truth. What, then, can come of such a period 
in science and mechanics, except money-making ? 
That, and that alone, flourishes exuberantly. 

Civilisation no doubt is a good thing and 
progress essential, yet with all that we have 
lost somewhat. The general tone of the 
public mind is deteriorated; we have lost the 
earnestness, and with it the simplicity and 
enthusiasm, without which no man can be a 
hero. Some day or other, perhaps, we may find 
that we have civilised ourselves out of all be- 
lief, all hope, and all love. It is the fashion to 
despise those who, servants to science, work 
without hope of gain, to prophesy evil of love- 
marriages, and to disbelieve in the honest warm- 
heartedness of youth. Nil admirariis gradually 
becoming our motto, and our religion is naturally 
affected by such philosophy. We are either 
careless unbelievers, or narrow dogmatists, or 
men of the world, with an outward profession 
and an inward contempt. Keligion itself is 
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worldly. We must have fine names to head our 
subscription lists, great people to lay our founda- 
tion-stones, famous preachers to listen to, and 
immense parade and advertisement about our 
smallest deeds of charity. 

So the ethics of Christ are laid on the shelf as 
too old-fashioned for the present ; and while we 
dispute about the letter the spirit has long ago 
evaporated. Eminent statesmen are accused, 
first, of being atheists ; then suspected of favour- 
ing Dissent; and, finally, thundered against by 
the Papal Chair. Abolition of the State Church 
is no longer a phantom, but a rapidly growing 
reality ; Ritualists are for ever legislated against, 
and for ever rear their heads undauntedly; 
everybody abuses everybody else's creed, but 
very few pause to think whether, after all, 
morality is not better than dogma, and a pure 
life than candlesticks on the altar. 

Yet the world wags merrily enough ; we are 
still able to slander, and gossip, and give false 
weight, cheat our neighbours, and read the Ten 
Commandments every Sunday in church, taking 
good care to forget them till the hebdomadal 
day comes round again, and then to apply them 
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with increased zest to our neighbours' short- 
comings ; so that the last thing that troubles 
our not sensitive national conscience, probably 
obscured by the heavy diet our French friends 
so eagerly repudiate, is the question of common- 
place Christianity. 



NICE HONOUR. 

4 The jingle of the guinea helps the hurt that 
Honour feels/ This is the philosophy of the 
nineteenth century; and it is indisputable that 
proverbs express the thoughts and idiosyncrasies 
of a nation, and aphorisms are imbued with the 
spirit of the age that gives them birth. Honour 
has worn as many disguises as there are changes 
in the kaleidoscope. Great gentlemen have 
chiefly been given to don it ; yet it has been 
found compatible with cruelty, profligacy, and 
extreme ignorance. At one epoch, < a man of 
nice honour* signified a bloodthirsty duellist, 
who counted his victims as the Indian does his 
scalps, and whom neither man nor woman dared 
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contradict with impunity. Honour has ever 
seemed a subtle essence, like the perfume of 
which Moore sings : 

You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will cling to it still. 

Where honour finds a home, it is not easily 
dislodged ; yet who shall define it ? When you 
attempt to seize it, like the butterfly, it escapes, 
leaving only dust on your fingers. If it were 
possible to find a definition, this might be pro- 
nounced as correct as any other : ' Honour is 
the religion of worldly people/ But as religions 
have had their ups and downs, their saints and 
their martyrs, their prosperities and persecu- 
tions, so poor Honour has not always led an 
easy life. Apparently, people talked most 
about it in the days when it was a rare and 
precious commodity, and entirely . reserved for 
the use of the upper classes ; now that, like 
Australian meat, it is within reach of the poorest, 
it seems to have lost somewhat of its market 
value. ' Kare ' and ' precious ' are the terms that 
marry harmoniously, and when the rarity is gone, 
the preciousness has also disappeared. With 
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ruffles and jewels and silk attire, men seem to 
have dropped that nice point of honour which 
was their boast ; for everybody now is a man of 
honour, or may be, if he is not. A fine gen- 
tleman cannot condescend to make much of a 
virtue which is equally the right of a petty 
tradesman ; and if honour is not to be valued by 
a cut with a sword, perchance it is not worth 
the value at all. 

But how about the jingle of the guinea? 
Surely that grand personage, Honour, has not 
descended to the ranks of the usurers, and does 
not exact the uttermost farthing of exorbitant 
interest ? As men of honour per se 9 always pre- 
supposed the greatest in the land, so now it is of 
them alone that we would speak ; for though, 
no doubt, all classes have their honour, even 
thieves, yet with them we are not now con- 
cerned, light radiates from a given point, and 
the niceness of honour dates its birth at the 
loftiest end of the scale of society — that ex- 
clusive region which is peopled entirely by 
gentlemen, and where, if a man loses his high 
estate, he falls, like Lucifer, never to rise again. 

Honour having, in imitation of Sparta, whose 
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despotism was strictly military, no written laws, 
and its practice varying with each individual 
case, it is sometimes difficult to know exactly 
what honour prescribes, though its influence 
may be said to pervade everything in society. 
Honour says a man must lie to save the reputa- 
tion of his neighbour's wife, but if he utter an 
untruth in self-defence, he is at once condemned ; 
a man may be an earl and a bankrupt, yet he 
must not cheat at cards ; he may run a horse in 
a race, never intending him to win, but he must 
not start a bubble company ; while the morality 
of love and war is palpably indulgent. In fact, 
the code of Honour possesses such extreme 
elasticity, that where it is occasionally strained 
tightly it is pretty nearly sure to give way; 
for Honour is a tender creature, and does not 
approve of rough handling. 

Let us take the case of a typical young man 
— he that would have been a knight in the good 
old days of discomfort and devotion — and follow 
his career from childhood. The first lesson he 
learns at school, and one more useful in after-life 
than ' Cornelius Nepos ' or the ' Metamorphoses ' 
of Ovid, is never to tell of another boy's wicked- 
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ness, and to shirk and evade rules and regulations 
as cleverly as possible. Spartan again: 4 Steal 
as much as you like, but don't get found out.' 
Having thus thoroughly imbibed a dislike to 
duty, and learned that truth is one of those 
things that have their proper times and seasons, 
the youth enters the army or the counting- 
house, as the case may be. In the former 
profession he finds that to be a ' good fellow ' is 
the great necessity of life ; but vagueness encom- 
passing also this desirable quality, he endeavours 
to elicit what is a good fellow. He discovers 
that a good fellow is generally idle, amiable, and 
impecunious, spending more than he has, and 
ever ready to assist a Mend out of what he has 
not; treating tradespeople's bills with proper 
contempt, but duly regarding the superior claims 
of ' debts of honour.' 

Perhaps a too fond mother has conjured him 
by her earnest love to be an honest and an up- 
right man, and an old-fashioned but sensible 
father lectured him on the bad consequences of 
debt ; but every * good fellow ' does it, and never 
thinks harm of it, so our youth follows rapidly 
in his comrades' footsteps. He takes to the turf, 
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and here again he follows the dictates of honour, 
rapidly obscured, however, by the urgent want 
of ready money. He would not ' pull ' a horse 
for the world, but he does not object to his 
stable-boy winning more money by his hard 
fists than by the sharpness of his spurs ; if the 
public will fancy his horses, it is certainly their 
fault if they lose when he scratches a certainty 
. the day before a great race ; and if another man, 
needing a little cash, is foolish enough to with- 
draw the favourite for the Liverpool, and leave 
our youth free scope for success, there is nothing 
in that. 

He flirts with a girl and gains her heart, and 
after she has waited, sick and sorrowful, the 
talk of the town, through one season, and he 
does not propose, he smiles when he hears she 
has married a rich brewer, and exclaims on the 
mercenary nature of girls, and in the same 
breath asks how the odds stand for the Derby. 
He entangles himself with a pretty married 
woman; and when she tearfully tells him she 
would rather leave her husband than deceive 
him, he calmly informs her that he never 
bargained for a scandal or an elopement* 
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honour would forbid his deserting her in that 
case, but if it is only a question of wounded 
affections, she must laugh and do— as other 
women. 

He goes in for Parliament : here the way is 
plain enough. Honour commands a man to 
stick to his party, and if the constituents object 
to broken pledges, or the member" himself has 
scruples, they must be scouted or suppressed by . 
a little judicious management and evasion of the 
truth, and a good place or K.C.B. becomes 
Honour's reward* To few men does a political 
life mean more than a shabby clinging to the 
skirts of the ruling section, and an unseemly 
squabble for the good things Government are 
bound to distribute as the price of principle. 

To sum up, our typical man has learned at 
the age of forty that swearing is not reprehen- 
sible, but bribery is; that bankruptcy is par- 
donable provided you are prompt to settle at 
TattersalTs ; that you may deceive or break a 
woman's heart, but you must not overreach at 
cards or make a wrong score at billiards ; that 
you may make love to a man's wife, but you 
must not sell him an unsound horse ; and that 
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he who attends to all these things is sure of 
being considered a man of nice honour. 

A strange fact to be noted on this subject 
is that women, as a rule, are utterly devoid of 
honour. Many of them have strong religious 
principle, which perhaps answers the same pur- 
pose ; but they do not understand honour in the 
sense men do. They will open letters not in- 
tended for their eyes, they will take advantage 
of knowledge not always honourably acquired, 
they will betray confidences and desert a friend 
in need ; they will do no end of mean things for 
good purposes, and all the while be sure of their 
rectitude and right principle. Not a woman in 
a hundred will keep a secret for the sake of 
another that can in any way damage herself. 
Friendship is a virtue they seldom practise 
(perhaps it is a heathen one), and for vin- 
dictiveness and the cry of ' Vse victis ! ' there is 
no one like a woman. 

Some may ask, What is the use of honour 
which cannot be much better supplied by 
religion? To this we answer, everyone is not 
naturally religious, but to be the soul of honour 
implies everything that is most excellent in 
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humanity. A writer has said, 4 Purity is the 
feminine, truth the masculine, of honour.' It is 
with regret that we mark a gradual deterioration 
in modern character, and note that the niceness 
of honour itself is becoming impaired. As long 
as it is possible for an unscrupulous man, who is 
known to be not always straight in his dealings, 
to associate with equals and superiors and fear 
no discredit, we cannot hope for a high tone in 
society. Second-hand honour with the gilt 
rubbed off may be serviceable, but should be 
indignantly repudiated by those who respect 
themselves. You might as well expect pewter 
to take the place of silver at a dinner-table as 
think tarnished honour on which there is the 
slightest speck to be of any avail. 

And what else is honour that gives and takes 
and makes allowances ? Is it not, to call things 
by their right names, but tarnished honour? 
Truly our forefathers put a higher value on 
their honour than this; they might be coarse, 
but they were honest; they got drunk occa- 
sionally, but they resented the slightest imputa- 
tion on their character in a way more abrupt 
and efficacious than the tedious haranguing of 
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advocates and the quibbles of the law. Women's 
names were safe, too, in those days, for men's 
honour protected them ; but masculine sense of 
delicacy is not so strong now, and the weaker 
sex have to suffer. Where there is no honour 
there ought to be no prosperity; and when 
England's sons have learned to swallow dis- 
honour, and reverse the old adage to the tune of 
' All is won except honour,' it becomes time to 
close the book of a nation's history. 



MIDDLE AGE. 

The term 4 middle-aged ' is mostly applied to 
men from the age of forty-five to fifty-five, and 
to women of a decade less. Disraeli has said 
that ' youth is a struggle, manhood a blunder, 
and old age a regret ;' but he has omitted all 
mention of middle age, or that uncertain period 
of which we would speak, and about which 
there hangs a voluntary haziness. Poets have 
sung in honour of the vernal springtide of our 
lives, when all is gay with hope and bright with 
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illusion and joy ; moralists have praised the 
beauty of the hoary locks of age, and the peace 
that accompanies the descent into the tomb of 
one covered with years and glory; but what 
voice has been uplifted on behalf of the charms 
of middle age, or who has ever been congratu- 
lated on its attainment ? And yet to all of us 
there comes this time, and few perhaps behold 
its slow and hateful advent without an inward 
shudder. To some it may be heralded by the 
unwelcome apparition of the first grey hair in 
the previously matchless raven locks, or the 
primal wrinkle that cannot be disguised. The 
man whose jaded palate demands vainly a more 
appetising cuisine cannot fail to realise — the 
woman whose lovers cease their assiduities, and 
begin to babble of friendship, experiences with 
poignant anguish — that middle age has arrived. 
We all know Swift's description of the three 
periods of a Frenchwoman's career — the age of 
coquetry, succeeded by the era of free-thinking 
or philosophy, ending in the final triumph of 
religious superstition. Our witty neighbours 
know that middle age can charm more easily 
by cleverness and conversation than by the 
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mere force of beauty, and accordingly the 
weapons they employ to captivate are deadly; 
but it is not every one who can thus gracefully 
resign the crown of youth. Middle age may 
come to some organisations sooner or later, 
according to their complexion ; but all who 
have passed the Kubicon must once in their 
lives have looked regretfully back on the vista 
of years slipping from their grasp. Perhaps the 
most prosaic have tasted bitter agony as they 
reflected that the shaping of their lives was now 
beyond their own control, that younger and 
better men were treading ruthlessly upon their 
steps, that their cherished plans were doomed 
to failure, their wildly-loved aims proved impos- 
sible. Without time or heart to begin anew, 
without the resignation that is born of the calm 
impotence of age, what sad thoughts are theirs ! 
Already they are being pushed aside in the busy 
stream of Time that waits for none ; already 
they have ceased to care for that which they 
have spent years in obtaining ; already the fruit 
is sour and the reward insufficient. 

Nobody feels much interest in middle-aged 
people ; their affection may be as deep, their 
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feelings as fervent, as in the first flush of youth ; 
but who credits or cares for the love-making of 
a pepper-and-salt head, or the faded graces of 
an elderly mistress, be she never so ardent or so 
true? while it is an established fact that that 
which is neither romantic nor beautiful has few 
charms for the vulgar. The loves of the 
antique Philemon and Baucis are respectable 
enough in Ovid's verse, but in real life Pickwick 
and Mrs. Bardell only produce a laugh. Thus 
it is that people of an uncertain age often be- 
come uncertain and crabbed in their temper; 
for nothing begets spleen so much as the sense 
of solitude — not the seclusion of the cloister or 
the desert, but soul-isolation in a crowd. 

Perhaps one of the saddest experiences is 
that of the professional man who finds his 
powers failing him, his mind becoming hazy, 
his work more wearisome ; and, as he beholds 
in imagination his business falling off and his 
wife and children sinking into poverty, says to 
himself, ' I. am not the man I was.' If he is wise 
he takes a holiday, or consults an old friend in 
the medical profession ; but many, without due 
foresight, imagine that a rest is waste of time, 
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and so, sooner or later, they break down. Or 
take the case of a man who has over-indulged, 
not in work, but in dissipation : he gives out 
that he is too heavy to hunt, or that he is sated 
with grouse-shooting ; but the real reason is, he 
has had his warning ; his nerves have failed 
him, or his stamina, or both. Perhaps he has 
always lived for the pleasures of the table, now 
he can enjoy no refinement of the most talented 
chef 8 art ; or he has been a great ladies' man, 
and, being suddenly seized with a fit of the gout, 
has become ridiculous with his swathed feet and 
enlarged joints ; or he is loathsome, which is 
worse. 

Women suffer even more than men under 
these circumstances : they delay the moment of 
disillusionment as long as they possibly can, 
but the shock when it comes is none the less 
rude; for it has been well said by a witty 
member of the sex, ' There is a time to flatter 
and a time to believe it, but there is a time 
when flattery is fulsome and belief ridiculous ; 
there is a time to ogle and a time to look 
through spectacles, but to do both together is 
like squinting through a glass — a moving not a 
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melting sight/ The exact epoch at which a 
woman first adopts rouge often marks the 
boundary line of middle age ; for she who has 
been accustomed to command admiration as her 
right, will exert all her efforts before she accepts 
homage as a gift. 

What his career and his honour are to a man, 
her dress and her appearance are to a woman. 
Is he to cede the ambition of his life ? Is she to 
surrender the end of her existence ? When the 
possibility of such a thing dawns upon the spoilt 
beauty, her thoughts must be bitter indeed. 
No one minds being dubbed a venerable old 
lady, but all wince at the appellation of a 
middle-aged woman. Shorn of all the courtesies 
of speech, it means a person devoid of the name- 
less fascination which makes everything young 
delightful ; weatherbeaten, insipid, passee (does 
not this include all that is odious), one who has 
lived long enough to forfeit all claim to our ad- 
miration or right to our sympathy; a peach 
without bloom, a rose without a dewdrop. Who 
ever thinks of the heart-loneliness of an old maid, 
or realises in her follies and fancies the hungry 
craving for sympathy which makes her existence 
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so barren ? And the chirpy little bachelor, who 
wears tight and highly-polished boots, and is 
asked out to dine because he is such a pleasant 
talker, who ever dreams how he spends his 
days, and who it is that nurses him when he is 
ill or out of sorts, or comforts him when Mends 
and contemporaries drop from his side into the 
vast sea of death, and leave him alone to mourn 
the love and the kindness of which most of us 
have forgotten the existence ? 

Hearts, as a rule, keep their own secrets ; 
sometimes they are very terrible ones, and the 
middle-aged are keenly sensitive to ridicule, 
Worldlings have been so frequently preached at 
that it is scarcely worth while to attack them ; 
yet truly if anything could induce us to choose 
worthy objects and, in the language of Bacon, 
to ' determine and fix our minds in such manner 
upon them that the pursuit of them may become 
the business, and the attainment of them the end, 
of our whole lives,' it would be the contempla- 
tion of the man of fashion running to seed at 
the uncertain age. In spite of himself he is 
forced to confess that his friends are false, 
society dull, and toadyism or the pursuit of 
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great people not worth the trouble ; of the 
flatterers and boon-companions who formerly 
surrounded him some are dead, some have 
retired into obscurity worse than death (for thq 
butterflies of fashion are short-lived), others 
have seceded to more profitable occupations. 
The marriage which was to have consolidated his 
fortunes has only given him an invalid and ill- 
tempered wife ; his eldest son has gone to the 
dogs, or his daughter has eloped with the tutor. 
Though he may have wastefully lavished his 
patrimony on the turf, he has never won 3 
Derby; while the borough he had nursed so 
carefully has become the prey of an illiterate 
working man's candidate, out of whose hands it 
may doubtfully be wrested far away in a vague 
futurity. He has still the same desire to rule 
and outshine his neighbours, but his figure has 
developed symptoms of obesity that can no 
longer be suppressed ; and the speeches which 
were esteemed so admirable and so clever in 
days gone by seem now to have lost their Attic 
salt, for new modes of thought have sprung up, 
new ways have superseded the old, and things 
are not what they were. It is not bluntly told 
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him, but yet in vague whisperings, in contemp- 
tuous smiles, and almost imperceptible shoulder- 
shruggings, perhaps in downright avoidance, 
the fact is made sufficiently patent to him that he is 
growing old, or rather that he is no longer young. 
The infirmities of age deaden the faculties 
of the mind. At threescore years and ten it is 
pleasant to bask quietly in the sunshine, content 
in the same spot ; for associations are the creed 
of the old. But it is in the friction of desire 
with necessity, and of weakness with aspirations, 
that lies the sting of the middle-aged man's 
trouble. ' I, too, am young,' is the martyr cry 
of many a restless spirit, seeking wildly to retain 
advantages which belong only to the heyday of 
life, and which youth in its sublime selfishness 
can spare to none beside itself. When from 
4 disappointment the hermitage is wrought,' we 
are not all Diocletians, and those who feel their 
lives incomplete are as apt to desire solitude as the 
heroes who have done and suffered, and then claim 
their legitimate repose. There is no man so dull- 
witted that he does not place some ideal before 
him, be it the fame of the senate, the glory of th6 
battle-field, or the humbler triumphs of the chase ; 
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but Time is the rudest iconoclast possible, and 
smashes with unreasoning severity all the eidolons 
we set up. It is in middle age that men begin 
to waver in their opinions, to doubt where they 
had trusted, to abjure the religion of their child- 
hood, and, like Paul, to devote the remainder of 
their lives to the glorification of what they had 
hitherto sought only to exterminate. 

All these varied causes produce an amount 
of indecision and a sense of insecurity that are 
not the least of the thorns that press heavily. 
For it is not, indeed, every one who, like Cato, 
begins to learn Greek at sixty, or, like Eichard- 
son, when past fifty prepares to write his first 
novel and hand a name down to posterity. Most 
of us have lost courage to begin again, have 
outlived illusions and hopes and that glorious 
upward spring of enthusiasm which once gone, 
never returns. We are not resigned, but we are 
disheartened, or, perhaps, indifferent. These are 
things we conceal even from the wives of our 
bosom ; none but ourselves know the story of 
our wasted lives; but fortunately middle age 
does not always bring with it such sad trains of 
thought. Some people are so large-hearted, so 
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childlike, that — as Dickens, for instance — 
though they may wear themselves out by the 
strain on their vitality, yet they are always young* 
In sympathy, and a power of assimilating to 
themselves the joys of others, lies, perhaps, the 
secret of such perennial youth ; anyhow it is a 
great" and precious gift* Then of course the 
sage, who has devoted his years to all that is 
excellent, and abjured 

the constant revolution, stale 
And tasteless, of the same repeated joys, 
That palls and satiates, and makes languid life 
A pedlar's pack that bows the bearer down*. 

in his turn dreads not the approach of middle 
age, nor fears aught but waste of time, they only 
who have anything worth doing, finding the 
leisure in which to do it. In fine, it may safely 
be averred that middle age is a disagreeable 
estate, yet as necessary to be passed through as 
the Pas de Calais on the road from France to 
England — welcome to none, dreaded by more, 
endured by many, and yet bounteously designed 
by Providence as the gentle transition from youth's 
light blood to the time when the 

last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
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TERRIBLY PIOUS. 

The papers swarm with adveitisements of per- 
sons wanting servants, and offering as the great 
inducement a home in a pious family. Do the 
pious families exact less work, are young men 
admitted with greater freedom, is the food more 
copious, is any washing done at home, does the 
mistress assist in the cleaning, does the master 
never come home cross and swear at the under- 
done mutton or the burnt-up pie-crust ? Piety 
like charity covers a multitude of sins, and dis- 
penses with the necessity for the mildest modicum 
of dissipation. Pious cooks will make away with 
the dripping or secure unconscionable per- 
quisites ; pious butlers have been found drunk 
with their masters' wine ; and pious bankers 
have been detected in gigantic frauds* Piety, 
therefore, is sometimes compatible with undue 
appreciation of the goods of this world — or, in 
other words, with dishonesty. 

Pious people, or, as Burns called them, the 
4 unco guid/ invariably are blessed with a com- 
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fortable sense of their own excellences. If an un- 
fortunate man gets into difficulties and his family 
run the risk of starving, it is, they say, because he 
was not of the holy army of pious ; if he lose the 
nearest and dearest to him, it is a judgment of 
Providence on his sins ; if he be struck down by 
illness, or otherwise deprived of comfort and 
happiness, it is the curse that must be borne by 
the wicked. From the safe shelter of their own 
prosperity the pious can afford to moralise over 
the weak and erring exposed to the pitiless blasts 
of sorrow and adversity, or the pinching fangs 
of poverty. For, curiously enough, with piety 
there goes generally a smug smoothness of easy 
circumstances that tides such members calmly 
over the shoals and currents of life. If it is 
good to be pious, it is decidedly, as a rule, for 
those of a certain class of nature, pleasant also. 
Orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is every 
one else's doxy. 

The truly pious hug themselves in the belief 
that they are not as others are, and thank 
Heaven accordingly. One of the great features 
of the pious person's creed is the unmitigated 
blessing of belonging to the minority. There is 
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also a particular indulgence largely enjoyed by 
the pious, and that is the admixture of scandal 
in ordinary conversation. It is right and refresh- 
ing to animadvert on others' iniquities and short- 
comings, and gives a peculiar zest to the other- 
wise dry monotony of every-day duties. Pious 
people cannot understand temptation, for they 
have never been tempted : to betray one's prin- 
ciples from overwhelming love for another, to 
show weakness in chastisement from misguided 
affection, to shield a friend at the price of one's 
own good repute — these are anomalies impossible 
for piety to fathom. The straight broad line of 
duty lies so clearly before them, that mystical 
vagaries are to them incomprehensible. They 
have no room for poetry, no room for imagina- 
tion, in their mapped-out conventionality ; hearts 
must not beat or burn or struggle, courage must 
not flag, nor the beckonings of nature allure : it 
is as easy to be good, in their sense of the word, 
as wicked. 

The truth is, piety is not religion, but 
merely a kind of veneer ; and chiefly from this 
difference, that in piety there is no heart. Eeal 
religion feels deeply, and consequently sympa- 
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thises deeply. The piety of society never feels 
at all. It eschews feelings as the elder Mill did 
sentiment, and feasts on the sense of its own 
worthiness. Consequently pity is as alien to it 
as love. The Pharisees were pious people, yet it 
was to them that our Lord addressed that terrible 
diatribe, ' Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise and 
cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith : these 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the 
other undone/ 

Piety does not concern itself with the sorrows 
of the erring ; it has enough to do to pat the 
virtuous on the back. It can never heal the 
breaches or minister to the woes of society, for 
it is a narrow and vindictive partisan. Thus it 
is in all things, from the cobbling of a shoe to 
the government of a nation : the pious alone 
consider themselves competent to judge the 
actions of others and to recognise the main- 
springs of every one's motives. The gods of the 
pious are but too often selfishness and hardness ; 
but they must be served, or we are morally 
ostracised by their devotees. Even the charity 
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of the pious is doled out with a savouring of 
acrid displeasure that serves to make the bread 
bitter in the mouth of the recipient, while the 
judgment of these good people is invariably tinc- 
tured by their peculiar inclinations. It is doubt- 
ful whether the salvation of souls is secured by 
these great professors of piety ; it is certain that 
the happiness of families and of the world at 
large is not increased by them. 

Did any one ever look with other than 
disgust on the pattern pious child, who only 
smiles with the corners of his mouth, never does 
anything wrong, never enjoys the sun and the 
flowers and the bright blue sky unreservedly as 
other young things do, who indulges in morbid 
Self-consciousness and introspection, and talks 
much of sin and Satan and the temptations of 

4 

the world ? Truly those who thus pervert the 
beauty and innocent sweetness of childhood have 
well deserved the epithet of the terribly pious. 
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ART AND ARISTOCRACY. 

Some people may not agree with Mr. George 
Dawson's suggestion of a Beauty Club, yet the 
idea was in itself an excellent one. His ambition 
extended to educating the taste for beauty in the 
people, and drawing them up to a high standard 
by persuasion, assistance, and advice. Mr. 
Dawson's intentions are laudable, but we fear he 
would begin at the wrong end of the social scale. 
The lower classes are ignorant of what consti- 
tutes beauty, and pardonably so; the upper 
classes are equally ignorant, but this is inex- 
cusable. The want of artistic knowledge and 
culture of women in the aristocracy is simply 
deplorable ; and yet men engaged body and soul 
in grinding business look to the female portion 
of their households for such taste and judicious 
adornment as is deemed necessary. Admirable 
sayings have been uttered about the education 
of poor children, or the necessity for improve- 
ment in female schools ; but of the girls of the 
upper ten thousand no one seems to take 
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account. Yet education does not spread up- 
wards, but downwards ; and without sharing Mr. 
Buckle's opinion that vice is less reprehensible 
than ignorance, yet we must allow that they are 
closely allied and firm friends ; while idleness, if 
it is not culpable in itself, invariably tends to 
everything evil. Poor girls are brought up to 
earn a living, which is a natural, creditable aim ; 
for whit purpose are rich girls educated ? Some 
sort of ultimate end must pervade the minds of 
their mothers and of those unhappy ladies whom 
we honour even while we disapprove of, and 
who are supposed to conduct their pupils' educa- 
tion by driving them more or less willingly in 
the cab-shafts of conventionality. 

We will not now enter upon the disputed 
question of what constitutes a sound education, 
but simply confine ourselves to what savours of 
art. Though our grandmothers, good simple 
souls, were not artistic in the modern sense of 
the word (for their accomplishments consisted 
only in playing moderately well on the harp, 
chiefly cultivated because it displayed a well- 
rounded arm to great advantage, and in work- 
ing monstrous roses and lilies in woolwork, much 
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admired by that generation), yet what know- 
ledge they did possess was both thorough and 
practical. They could make all manner of 
dainty preserves, decoctions, and distillations ; 
they were c6nversant with every detail of the 
dairy, the bakehouse, and the kitchen; they 
loved fine needlework, and took a pride in the 
house-linen (who does not remember the old 
linen^press, with its faint odour of lavender and 
rose-leaves, and the vista of snowy piles of im- 
maculate damask ?) ; they ruled the men and 
the maids with a firm and gentle hand, and were 
not above giving an eye to the arrangements 
when their lord and master feasted the neigh- 
bouring gentry. Such things are, of course, 
beneath the notice of the present generation of 
fine ladies ; but those good old dames were far, 
nevertheless, from being destitute of education : 
they could all write a letter (not a note), they 
had read our standard English authors (men who 
knew at least how to write good English), some 
women even were classical scholars. Girls of 
the present day have learnt more, perhaps ; but 
what do they know well ? What, for instance, 
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could they impart? which is the true test of 
having mastered a subject. 

Accomplishments are anything but frivolous 
if they are looked at in the right spirit. Your 
daughter is perchance musical : let her learn 
thorough-bass and harmony, so at least she will 
be competent to take a second in a duet, to 
transpose a song, or improvise an accom- 
paniment — all charming and rare advantages. 
The ordinary young lady can only play set pieces 
on the piano that she has learnt at the price of 
Heaven knows how many valuable hours' practis- 
ing; she never remembers anything by heart, 
could not compose two notes to save her life, 
and cannot repeat by ear the simplest melody 
out of an opera, though she has heard it a 
hundred times. She is perfectly ignorant of the 
history of music, hates classical works, knows 
few of the masters' names, save Verdi, Donizetti, 
Offenbach, and Mozart, the latter only as the 
composer of ' Don Giovanni/ Gregorian or Latin 
chants convey no especial meaning to her mind ; 
all she can tell you about them is that they are 
used in church ; as for orchestration, scoring, and 
such like, they are only fit matters for profes- 
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sionals. She will call Wagner horrid, Gounod 
lovely, Mendelssohn dull, and Beethoven pretty, 
without knowing why she likes or dislikes any- 
thing. She yawns at an oratorio, is bored at a 
concert,, and only enjoys the opera because she 
knows everybody that sits in the boxes, and be- 
cause it is an opportunity for wearing fine clothes, 
and fills up the Saturday evening, on which there 
are no balls. 

Still more deplorable is the young-lady artist 
who dabbles in painting. Landscapes are possi- 
ble ; for skies may be any arrangement of blue 
and white ; trees can always be concocted with 
different splotches of green and brown ; and 
stones and rocks, every one knows, need have 
no particular shape. A lady we know who, 
sketching Madame de S&vign^s chateau, put in a 
whole imaginary story of windows, because she 
said it looked well. But when it comes to 
figures, art is impotent — anatomy would be an 
unfeminine study ; proportion and perspective 
are again left to professionals, and the result is 
— what ? A series of simpering dolls with ver- 
milion-and-white cheeks, vacuous in expression 
and unsteady about the legs, draped as much as 
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possible, partly from a view to propriety, partly 
from the inherent difficulty of drawing a hand, 
an arm, or a leg correctly, or to look like any- 
thing but a bit of wood. 

Of course, under these circumstances, his- 
torical subjects, or any that convey a represen- 
tation of passion or energy, are out of the 
question ; the artist's (sic) time is chiefly spent 
in copying a few lackadaisical models of her 
master's style, or in depicting a shepherdess or a 
marquise on a bit of silk intended for a fan or a 
handscreen. These compositions afford no plea- 
sure to any one, are extremely unsatisfactory 
and arduous to the executant, and mark the 
stage at which the amateur invariably stands 
still, or from which he even recedes. Thus if 
painting and music are high art and the most 
noble and elevating of pursuits, should it be 
supposed that time, labour, and intelligence need 
not be bestowed on them? Time and labour 
enough are wasted, but to no purpose ; because, 
as Mr. Gladstone says, it is not what you learn, 
but how you learn it, that is the keystone of 

success. 

Many women have naturally artistic instincts, 

K 
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refined sensibilities, and a love of beauty; but 
then they are not well grounded. Art is ac- 
quired, as much as a taste for olives or the 
sword exercise. We seldom hear of women of 
genius among the aristocracy : perhaps high birth 
is not conducive to talent. Hugh Miller, Fara- 
day, Keats, Stephenson, Shakespeare, Joshua 
Eeynolds, were men of low origin ; but even 
genius is worth nothing without training ; with 
neither the one nor the other we must sink low 
indeed. If women have not studied architecture, 
colour, or proportion, how can they even furnish 
a house, not only on correct principles, but so as 
to please and satisfy the eye, and inspire that 
feeling of bien-etre which invariably accompanies 
good taste ? Yet the first thing a girl does as 
soon as she is married is to choose and decorate 
her future home. 

Men are sometimes surprised, after having 
married an accomplished girl, to find of what 
very little use she is, either artistically or 
otherwise ; they do not trouble to inquire the 
reason for such a result, but remark somewhat 
vaguely that 'women never keep up their ac- 
complishments after they are married.' Why 
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should they not? Is it not as soothing to a 
tired husband's mind and to his jaded nerves to 
hear Mendelssohn or Beethoven executed con- 
scientiously and well, as to have Madame Angot 
massacred on the jingling piano like the diabolical 
echo of some deceased street organ ? Would he 
not rather see hanging over the chimneypiece a 
head from Titian or Correggio done in chalk or 
oils, with some life and expression about it, than 
the orthodox cottage with a pond and three ducks 
in the foreground executed in spinach and mud- 
colour ? Because a man is not himself an artist, 
does it follow that his wife should have no notion 
of the beautiful, except what she gathers from 
the Paris fashions or the upholsterer's designs ? 
Art is the link between the material and the 
ideal, the highest outcome of our spiritual aspi- 
rations, a breath of divinity, and an instinct of 
that beauty that is eternal in the heavens. Shall 
a lady leave all this to the vulgar herd, and not 
rather raise herself, by her knowledge of what 
is excellent and her rejection of what is vile, to 
be the court of appeal for public opinion ? We 
have enough frivolous, foolish, or culpable leaders 
of fashion. For a change let us desire to see 

*2 
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Jiighly refined artistic women, who would culti- 
vate the English love of beauty, and tend it with 
even a modicum of the care and attention which 
are at present bestowed on the most senseless or 
evanescent of pastimes. 



AMATEUR PLAYWRIGHTS. 

The word * amateur,' like many another, has 
gradually lost its original significance — viz. lover 
and protector of the arts and sciences — and has 
come to mean a mere dabbler in things. The 
generic peculiarity of these dabblers is that they 
have invariably a leaning towards all that is 
most difficult in art. The amateur musician 
writes an opera or an oratorio ; the amateur 
scribbler composes a five-act play. 

Time has long since proved that amongst the 
mass of volumes scattered throughout the whole 
world, but very few dramatic compositions have 
attained lasting fame and success. The old 
Greek plays, the classical French tragedies, 
Moliere's comedies, Shakespeare and the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, Goethe and Schiller, with the 
cluster of minor stars congregating round these 
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two great luminaries, a couple of Spanish and 
Italian authors, and the list is almost exhausted. 
Wherein lies the difficulty? To write a good 
acting play does not require the very highest 
qualities of genius ; but talent alone, without a 
due knowledge of the exigencies of the stage, of 
what is dramatic in art and agreeable to nature* 
is absolutely of no avail. It is this which had 
made some of the finest compositions rank as 
failures on the stage. Joanna Baillie's plays* 
written with ardent longing and for the express 
purpose of representation, are beautiful as poems* 
but absolutely flat when performed. The same 
may be said of ' Ion/ Talfourd's masterpiece, or, 
to come to more modern instances, of the Poet 
Laureate's * Queen Mary.' Where are all the 
tragedies written by noble authors, produced 
with ignominy, and dismissed with shame ? 
Where are the innumerable manuscripts fondly 
pored over by their too sanguine scribes ? 

It is singular that actors themselves make 
frequent mistakes about the verdict of the public. 
Fanny Kemble recounts in her memoirs her 
enthusiasm and security about the fate of Sheri- 
dan Knowles's ' Hunchback,' while the remainder 
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of the greenroom shook their sage heads, and 
doubtfully endorsed its acceptance by the ma- 
nager. The public, fickle and hard to please, 
change their own opinions constantly. Sheridan's 
play of the ' Eivals ' was pronounced a complete 
failure at its outset; while Alexandre Dumas' 
first attempts were utterly damned, and Sardou's 
plays were constantly rejected. 

Authors themselves find it hard to form an 
•unbiassed judgment of their own performances ; 
they persist in the indulgence of likes and dis- 
likes, of a partiality for this particular character 
or that peculiar speech; while the spectators 
laugh where they should cry, and applaud where 
they should condemn. It is this uncertainty 
which possibly adds to the attractiveness, while 
it increases the difficulties, of the playwright's 
occupation. Amateurs rarely compose a good 
plot, consistent and interesting ; and when they 
do, they fail from want of knowledge of dramatic 
development, which is really nothing but the 
force of nature. What is natural will invariably 
please, be it in the lightest of comedies or the 
most mournful of tragedies. Certain chords of 
the human heart will always vibrate when they 
are touched. The difficulty consists in putting 
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the finger on the exact tender spot. Herein lies 
Shakespeare's spell ; his puppets are real men 
and women, and they speak and act, not only as 
representatives of their day, but as human beings 
eternally must do. 

The dramatic element is, as it were, the 
spiritual yearning of our nature ; hence the at- 
traction playwriting possesses for young authors. 
Charles Lamb wrote plays utterly forgotten now ; 
the rigid Hannah More committed a similar 
indiscretion; Miss Mitford's 'Inez de Castro/ 
after many negotiations, was eventually with- 
drawn from the stage unperformed : all these 
authors have been forced to rest their well- 
deserved fame on a far different basis. With 
such failures in view, nothing can shake the 
average amateur's belief in himself and in his 
power of moving the public. An unfledged 
author, possibly of no great reading, certainly of 
no imaginable experience in literature or the 
stage, makes a maiden attempt without parade 
of modesty or lack of courage. The amateur is 
abused, the play hissed. He sinks into ob- 
scurity ; and a short time afterwards another of 
the same class rises, like the Phoenix, from his 
ashes, and repeats the experiment. 
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Managers, driven to their wits' ends to find 
something new for the omnivorous taste of the 
playgoer, unable perpetually to adapt French 
pieces of an immoral or frivolous nature, cast 
about for fresh and ever-fresh material. This is 
the amateur's chance. Bolstered up by influ- 
ential friends, sometimes assisted by lavish dis- 
tribution of favours, the tyro coaxes, wheedles, 
or compels a manager into the production of his 
piece. There, however, his power ceases. No 
modicum of puffing can prop a falling play. If 
the habituSs of a theatre are not pleased with the 
food presented to them, no amount of persuasion 
will force them into swallowing it. The play 
must stand or fall on its own merits. Fortu- 
nately this is so, or we should be swamped with 
a crowd of crude, ill-written, ill-designed, and 
ridiculous compositions. Fortunately, also, the 
general taste, though in some cases inclining to 
coarseness and frivolity, is, as a rule — whatever 
the wailing deplorers of the decadence of the 
drama may say to the contrary — still sound, 
honest, and correct. 

Possibly one reason for the amateur's careless 
rashness is that he has nothing to lose. Persons 
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who already possess a hardly-earned reputation 
are chary of dimming or losing it altogether ; 
but the amateur is no worse off if his play is a 
failure than he was before. He is no poorer ; he 
is not more friendless ; he cannot count a crown 
of laurel among the numerous other advantages 
with which Nature has bountifully supplied him ; 
and that is all. If he is attacked by critics, 
their malevolent shafts fall harmless. It is well 
known that he is only an amateur, and as such is 
above or beyond criticism. Serenely wrapt in 
self-complacency, he returns to his banking- 
house, his sports and pastimes, or his artistic 
dabbling, with the consciousness that after all 
he has not lived in vain : an original play of his 
has actually been represented on the boards* 
played by the best actors of the day ; and if the 
capricious seething multitude of pit or gallery 
were not pleased, or the pens of the paid 
reporters, full of gall and acid, captiously, and in 
an unfriendly mood, sought to prick and sting 
him, it was certainly their own loss and want of 
taste — the misfortune, not the fault, of the dra- 
matic author. These futile essays of amateurs 
are not productive of much damage to the rank- 
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and-file of professional writers. There is no 
truer fact than that water eternally finds its own 
level ; and so does genius ; for genius, like 
murder, will out. Though some few authors 
have died by their own hand or from a broken 
heart, misconstrued and persecuted by their con- 
temporaries, the verdict of posterity at least is 
just, and Fame has clothed the dead with glory. 
No man ought or should despair when he feels, 
like Chenier on the scaffold, pointing to his 
brow, * Pourtant il y avait quelque chose-lk/ 
The true stuff will come to the front ; no amount 
of adverse circumstances, of cramping and com- 
pressing, of misunderstanding or vexations, can 
quell the sacred fire : and after all, provided the 
fire is there, what matter on what altar it burns, 
how poor the body, how dull the surroundings ? 



AMATEUR ACTORS. 

Amateur actors may be distinguished into two 
classes — the real and the spurious. The real 
amateur has a natural taste for recitation, a 
spark of genuine fire, a relish for fun and hard 
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work. He enters into the business of the pro- 
ceedings with the thorough zest of one who 
knows that the whole affair is a diversion, a 
sham, and the pleasure of an idle hour. He 
will don his lawyer's gown, his parson's surplice, 
or his red hunting-coat, with the greatest 
pleasure on the morrow ; and leave behind him 
without a pang his theatrical Juliet with her 
simulated woes, her cotton-backed white-satin 
gown, and his own artificial eyebrows and 
moustache and blunted rapier. 

The 'spurious amateur, on the contrary, 
stalks across the drawing-room as if it were a 
stage, speaks in hollow whispers like the con- 
ventional tones of the murderer in a tragedy, 
rolls his eyes and mouths his words, dilates on 
his performance here, or his engagement there, 
and is steeped in every one of the traditional 
stage-tricks, while he has lost the very essence 
of the amateur's charm — grace and nature. 
Every man among these foolish mortals is a 
nascent Garrick or an unrecognised Charles 
Mathews ; every woman is an embryo Kachel or 
a full-blown Kitty Clive. If only the stage were 
their profession they are convinced they could 
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at once show the wretched puppets that walk 
the boards how parts could be played, how 
audiences could be spellbound. Useless to tell 
them that hard work, and hard work alone, 
enables a man to reach the top of the tree* 
Did not all London flock to see Garrick at 
Goodman's Fields while still almost an unknown 
actor, so that he was lifted at once to a pinnacle of 
fame ? Did not Kachel fill the empty theatre with 
the magic of her performances, and why should 
such a fate not be theirs? Useless to remind 
them that the finest actresses labour unrequited 
for years ; that Descl^e only reached the summit 
of her desires too late for happiness, too soon 
for fame. 

For the one actor that succeeds, how many 
fail ? Yet all the geese of amateurs are swans* 
To listen to such persons is indeed most excellent 
fooling. Their talk is of paint-pots and side- 
scenes ; their friends are managers and call-boys; 
they attend all first representations, and throw 
bouquets to their favourite performers ; their 
associates are envious and flattering actors, who, 
annoyed at the pranks which tend to deprive 
them of their hardly-earned salaries, are yet 
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unable to resist the blandishments of fine ladies 
and idle young gentlemen. If they give a taste 
to the public of their capacities, the very news- 
papers are fulsome in praises ; for amateurs 
cannot be judged by the ordinary standard — 
they do not labour to please the public, the 
public pays to see them. It is a delightful per- 
version of ideas, a complete shuffling of the cards. 
If, instead of a delicious pastime, they had to 
run the gauntlet of the audience's caprice, of 
the whims of managers, the jealousies of other 
actors, the labour of straining grievously upward 
against poverty, adverse circumstances, or the 
world's heartless harshness, slavery, starvation, 
and disappointment, such as was the early life 
of Edmund Kean, probably they might better 
understand that the actor's art is an art, a 
science, and a burning furnace out of which pure 
gold alone can come refined. 

The infinite subtle delicacies of the histrionic 
art, the knowledge of human nature, with its 
ever-varying complexity and storm of passion 
pecessary to be attained before a cold, indifferent 
mob of spectators can be roused, kept thralled 
and entranced with the accents of joy or sorrow, 
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and finally fairly carried away by the actor's 
effort, until the scenes represented are no longer 
acted, but real — these are the triumphs of 
dramatic genius. When the preacher appealed 
to Garrick to know why the theatre was always 
full and the church always empty, what was 
Garrick's answer ? " You tell truth as if it were 
fiction ; I speak fiction as if it were truth : ' the 
noblest definition of the actor's best aspirations. 

But strutting fops or mincing fine ladies 
think no more of such things than the unruly 
crowd of beaux that haunted the theatres in the 
days of the Charleses and the first Georges did 
of the feelings of the players when they turned 
their backs to the stage, and ogled and flirted 
with the florid and laughing beauties in the 
boxes. If the play was dull, why were they to 
listen ? Mr. Pepys himself dilates on the pleasure 
of sitting next a pretty woman, or offering her a 
china orange as a grateful mode of introduc- 
tion whenever the entertainment palled or the 
speeches grew long and tedious. 

There is, however, one sphere in which 
amateurs ought to outshine actors, though they 
seldom do so, and that is in light comedy. ' Who 
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should act genteel comedy perfectly/ says Horace 
Walpole, ' but people of fashion that have sense ? 
Actors and actresses can only guess at the tone 
of high life, and cannot be inspired with it. Why 
are there so few genteel comedies, but because 
most comedies are written by men not of that 
sphere?' To move gracefully and speak in a 
gentle high-bred tone is surely not a very 
difficult accomplishment for a well-educated 
person ; yet there are very few ladies and gentle- . 
men who look to advantage on the stage. 
Whether it is in their self-consciousness, another 
form of vanity ; or in their anxiety for applause ; 
or in the feeling which comes over all who are 
not geniuses, and therefore do not identify them- 
selves with the part they are playing, that it is 
only a ridiculous, sham, and that they are not 
thoroughly in unison with the audience they 
are endeavouring to please — certain it is that 
graceful women and gentlemanlike men appear 
stiff, constrained, awkward, and ill at ease when 
they don the actor's mantle. 

A remark that was once made about the 
rival merits of Garrick's and Barry's Eomeo may 
exemplify the differences between the reading of 
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even two first-rate actors in the same part. 
4 Were I Juliet to Gurrick's Borneo,' said this 
lady, ' he is so full of passion and power and 
strength, I should expect him to come up to me 
on the balcony ; but were I Juliet to Barry's 
Borneo, with his irresistible pleading and luscious 
lover-like ways, I must inevitably have gone 
down to him.' How few amateurs would either 
draw their fevers down to them, or raise their 
adorers to the height of over-mastering and 
dominant passion ! 

Amateurs are, as a rule, limp ; when they 
are not limp they are stagy. It is, perhaps, too 
much to expect persons who have little or no 
practice to compete with those for whom it is a 
life-long study ; but amateurs now would seem 
to court the comparison, and, in their eager 
running up and down after fame and notoriety, 
to endeavour to exalt what should be only an 
agreeable pastime, into the business of existence. 
It is no doubt for women an unhackneyed way 
of attracting men and exhibiting their charms ; 
for few ladies will ever tread the boards 
habitually, and fewer still have the talent or the 
perseverance really to excel. Thus the coquettes 
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find a new outlet for their powers of scheming 
and intriguing, and, while they are nomin ally- 
acting a part, are really only behaving according 
to the dictates of their frivolous nature. With 
men it is different. Those who thoroughly go 
in for the profession and yet would fain be 
considered amateurs, are usually idle men, who 
have no other resources, no employment, and 
who delight in finding food for time, vanity, and 
love of excitement. They generally succeed, if 
in nothing else, in inflicting discredit upon the 
drama, and deserving for themselves the contempt 
of all sensible people. 



DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 

The gay world, of course — those to whom a 
crowd means happiness and numbers content — 
after the London season, migrates to busy, gossip- 
ing Cowes, light and frivolous Trouville, or patri- 
cian yet not less frivolous Deauville, and there 
pursues the employment of seeing, being seen, 
and discussing acquaintances, which is the 

L 
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acme of delight. But the mere presence of the 
season, with its slavery of forms and hollow cere- 
monies from which the spirit of enjoyment is 
banished, makes some of us long for quiet ; for a 
season of refreshment which yet shall not be 
vegetation, which, while restoring the forces of 
the body, shall not cause the mind to stagnate ; 
and for such simple classic souls there is nothing 
to surpass canals and quiescence, or, in plain 
words, a trip to Holland. 

The Dutch do not travel like the English or 
Americans ; their own country is small, monoto- 
nous to our ideas, yet they are content with it. 
The dwellers in the Hague take their outings 
discreetly, by tramway or carriage, according to 
their means, and every evening there is a rush 
of equipages and pretty toilettes towards the sea- 
beach of Scheveningen, where those who inhabit 
the more distant parts of the country, and count- 
less Germans from the Ehine, quietly dispose oi 
the month of August. Here no Cook's tourists 
make the air dark like a swarm of locusts, the 
Cockney twang is exchanged for the harsh, 
guttural Dutch or the equally unmelodious 
German, and the British traveller who hates 
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those of his own race abroad may rest in solitude. 
A long, low range of sandy dunes, swept with 
fresh ozone-laden breezes, and washed by the 
pure salt waves of the wide North Sea, that 
break with their full force on stormy days, and 
send up showers of snowy foam into the bather's 
eyes, two or three large hotels, a few romantic 
flower-planted villas, and half a mile from the 
fashionable bath-house a lowly fishing-village, 
whence emerge on the Sundays crowds of 
picturesquely-dressed cleanly fisher-wives ; such 
is Scheveningen, the Brighton of Holland. 

Simple, peaceful, and unsophisticated in its 
habits and amusements as are the people them- 
selves, it is certainly a health-giving resort. The 
bathing is as primitive as anything can well be 
imagined ; there are hooded bathing-machines 
to preserve intact the modesty of the ladies, 
though their costume, resembling that of Eve 
before the fall, might cause evil tongues to wag 
and evil thoughts to rise in male hearts, were it 
not that the presence of the dangerous sex is 
carefully prohibited by the threat of heavy fines, 
while an official personage in uniform stalks up 
and down to enforce them and pounce upon the 

L 2 
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offender ; we presume that he, like the footman 
permitted by the French lady to bring her notes 
while she was in the bath, is not a man, only 
an official! Gentlemen, on the contrary, are 
guarded by no such dragons: they give ladies 
every opportunity of admiring their figures and 
their prowess, by never going deeper into the 
water than a few inches, and waddling about 
merrily like a grandfatherly brood of ducks, 
while a haigixeur^ who cannot swim, keeps guard 
over them like a maternal hen. If here and 
there a solitary Captain Webb swims a few yards 
out to sea he is looked upon with fear and horror, 
and pious remarks are heard to the effect that he 
will certainly be drowned. 

It is the fashion to talk of the large appetites 
of the English, but the Dutch and Germans far 
surpass us both as to the quantity and quality of 
the food they can assimilate. At Scheveningen 
the cuisine is excellent, being supplied by several 
French chefs, and of the quantity there can cer- 
tainly be no complaint. Prices perhaps might 
leave something to desire ; but as the Dutch are 
very rich, and the Germans only spend one month 
of the year in the pursuit of health and lavish ex- 
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penditure, the vara avis of an Englishman must 
indulge in his proverbial grumbling. 

The mornings being thus spent in aquatic 
pursuits, the man of mind may employ his after- 
noons in rambling about the venerable ' Bosch/ 
whose aged trees have not been interfered with 
for centuries, and the shade of whose wide- 
spreading branches is peculiarly agreeable on a 
hot afternoon. Or he may visit the Hague, with 
its small but beautiful museum of pictures, all 
gems in their respective ways, all bright in 
colouring, and interesting in the stories they tell : 
for the Dutch painter is, above all, real and 
natural, and esteems no subject too homely for 
a pencil which vivifies all that it represents. 
The gallery is open to all gratis, and enables one 
to thoroughly enjoy paintings as they ought to 
be enjoyed, by living in their company, seeing 
them every day, and impressing them on the 
mind's eye like so many photographs till they 
become positively our friends, and not the mere 
phantasy of red, white, and blue colours, with a 
name affixed to them, or such slurred images as 
the ordinary bewildered visitor can only generally 
recall, like a Venus with the head of a Medusa 
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in the attitude of a Christ, with a Bacchus look- 
ing on, and fruit and dead game in the fore- 
ground. 

When we saunter into the surrounding 
country, so green with its soft dewy pasturage 
stretching for miles and miles, studded with cattle 
innumerable, resembling the animals of the child's 
Noah's ark, the canals sluggish and quiet as every- 
thing else in this enchanted land of sleep, full 
of delicious bits of colouring and reflections 
worthy of a Canaletti to transcribe, the perfect 
peace can scarcely be believed ; only the wind- 
mills seem alive as they rear and revolve their 
gaunt limbs in the gentle breeze; tired eyes, 
weary brain, sick heart — all can rest here. And 
then when turning from these prosperous, happy 
scenes to read the pages of bloodshed and misery 
that were the stepping-stones to Holland's pro- 
sperity, how can we refrain from admiring the 
tiny nation that risked all and suffered such 
agony to retain and recover its independence ? 
The Dutchman is first cousin to the Englishman ; 
his doggedness, his pride, and his commercial 
activity are all qualities we possess ; and the 
accident was a small one that prevented England, 
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when invaded by De Kuyter, from becoming a 
mere appendage to the Dutch Eepublic. 

When tired of the Hague, but an hour or so 
will bring us to that liveliest and busiest of marts, 
Amsterdam, whose streets are many of them 
centuries old, and the waters of whose canals 
are, alas ! not always purified as those of the 
Thames are said, somewhat doubtfully, to be 
now. But the Londoner will not pause long 
here, the atmosphere of the docks haunts him 
too much with home memories ; he will wander 
rather to the Helder, and stand on the big sea 
dyke that has kept for centuries the brave little 
country from the desolation of the sea's power ; 
or he will sit in the wide aisles of Haarlem's 
6athedral, listening to the glorious strains of the 
organ, now weeping and wailing as with human 
voice, now swelling out into grand strains of 
victory and triumph ; or better still, he will pace 
the moss-grown streets of Leyden, thinking of 
the many famous men who made it their home 
as they worked out the problems of mind and 
matter which have brought chemistry and philo- 
sophy to their present height. 

The very atmosphere of Leyden inspires re* 
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spect. Here the vapid pleasures of a mundane 
life seem to lose their powers of attraction, though 
here the idols of man's affections, science, educa- 
tion, knowledge, are cheap and ready to the 
hand ; books, museums, botanical gardens are the 
luxuries that replace dress, balls, and f&tes. The 
churches, albeit defaced by the whitewashing 
zeal of the Calvinists, are grand in their stern 
and simple magnificence ; the Ehine flows clear 
through the shady city ; all is hushed in calm and 
benevolent respectability. Leyden also has its 
watering-place, Katwyk, healthy, fresh, and sandy, 
but dull, decidedly dull. Haarlem has one too ; 
and a very pretty spot is Zandvoort, frequented 
chiefly by Amsterdamers, and the very miniature 
of Scheveningen, down to the hooded bathing- 
machines and the fishing-village nestling in an 
angle of the bay. 

In one thing, however, Holland is decidedly 
deficient, and that is in the beauty of the pea- 
santry. The fisher-women are striking objects, 
but there is not one of them who would serve in 
a painting for anything but to be the peg on 
which to hang a fanciful costume. That it has 
ever been so would appear from a careful study 
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of the old Dutch masters, Kembrandt included, 
who certainly made the best of everything, with 
their grand combinations of colour and powerful 
handling of light and shade ; but even in Gerard 
Dow's cabinet pictures, where one scarcely knows 
which to admire most, the care or the delicacy of 
the treatment, the women are barely pleasing, and 
in Jan Steen's pictures they are often repulsive. 
The fisher-wives of Scheveningen are a brave, 
fine race, however ; they are tall and muscular, 
their limbs would put to shame those of many 
a modern dandy, and they share largely in the 
arduous labour of their husbands. When one 
of the fishing-boats comes in, the women troop 
round, pile the fish in the heavy baskets they 
carry on their heads, and go out to sell it. 

The Saturday-evening departures of the boats 
are touching in the tales they tell of conjugal 
love and of the many terrible hours these poor 
creatures must endure — hours of soul-weariness 
and watching, hours of misery or despair. They 
may often be seen, with their children gathered 
around them, eagerly gazing out and straining 
their eyes from the top of some sand-hill to catch 
the last glimpse of the frail boat that carries 
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away all their treasure in life; but generally 
they are light-hearted, and much given to airing 
their finery in the shape of massive gold or silver 
plates, which they wear encircling their heads, 
and marvellous corkscrew-like pins that are 
fastened to them on each side of their forehead, 
and project like the queer tangled horns of some 
foreign sheep. Holland is decidedly a most 
interesting country, and for some inscrutable 
reason apparently unvisited by the British tourist ; 
those who seek quiet and a certain amount of 
pleasurable, but not fatiguing, sightseeing cannot 
do better than take a look at her canals and a 
plunge into the spirit of her cheerful, if quiescent, 
existence. 



'MAKE MONEY 9 . 

We have no time now to listen to the whispered 
monition of the old Delphic oracle, ' Know thy- 
self ; ' like hieroglyphics and the classics, it is 
out of date, and the only kind of knowledge 
admissible is that which tends to the acquisition 
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and development of the art of making money. 
Such knowledge may be applied in many different 
ways and to many varied purposes. Men seek 
to be rich — sometimes because the possession of 
wealth brings power ; sometimes in order to 
gratify their peculiar idiosyncrasy, which com- 
prises grasping and getting ; sometimes because 
they like to be admired and envied ; sometimes 
because they desire to please and satisfy those 
whom the bonds of affection have drawn 
nearest and dearest to their hearts ; sometimes 
— and this is the most despicable of all phases — 
because they are driven to keep up shams and 
to appear what they are not. 

The last few years have seen grievous col- 
lapses and gigantic ruin amongst the largest 
speculators in the City ; some of these crashes 
and falls, no doubt clear the moral atmosphere, 
as the summer thunderstorm refreshes and 
invigorates parched Nature ; but in the number 
of these men, who are, of course, wrapt in the 
same public obloquy and disapprobation, there 
are many smaller fry, persons who in another 
sphere would have been good fathers, fond 
husbands, and respectable members of society, 
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and who are equally submerged and carried 
away in the overwhelming flood of misfortune. 

We are not all heroes here below; and 
though in the abstract it is perfectly true that a 
man carves out his own fortunes, still some are 
weaker than the circumstances surrounding 
them, and must inevitably succumb in the war- 
fare and difficulties of business. We are such 
gregarious creatures that we dare not refuse to 
follow . the fashion, at the cost of Heaven knows 
what misery to ourselves ; and the fashion just 
at present is to make money, honestly if possible, 
if not — anyhow. 

It is not worth while now to discuss in the 
spirit of ancient philosophy whether pleasure is 
good ; the nineteenth century has decided that 
pleasure, and pleasure alone, is the goal of life. 
Not happiness — for of that we do not take much 
account — but pleasure. Now pleasure, as under- 
stood by modern epicureans, requires a great 
deal of money ; for everything, from horses to 
opera-boxes, and good dinners to jewellery, costs 
large sums ; therefore riches are the desideratum 
of existence. This is especially well understood 
by women, who, though not much versed in 
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logic, are generally right in the conclusions to 
which they jump. 

If we knew all the secrets of speculators, if 
the thoughts of all hearts could by supernatural 
magic be for one instant revealed to us, what 
strange dramas would see the light — dramas 
more terrible in their bald and bitter truth than 
the five-act tragedies of the Porte St. Martin ! 

While the sweets of art and refinement and 
the refreshment of science and literature are a 
dead letter to fashionable people, as long as 
noise, gossip, and expenditure are the surest 

* 

mode of attracting notoriety and its devoted 
follower adulation, money must wield the magic 
wand, and unclose at will the realms of material 
delight. Where formerly a simple country walk, 
a few friends gathered unpretentiously round the 
family tea-table, an occasional visit to the theatre, 
or a new book, sufficed for recreation and happi- 
ness, the middle-class menage must have car- 
riages and horses, costumes from the most ruin- 
ous dressmakers, and champagne suppers. Where 
do we now find the courteous manner of the 
perfect gentleman, the refined amiability of the 
grande dame ? We are never sure if we meet a 
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lady in the street to what class she may belong ; 
and as for forms and graces of speech, the middle 
classes had best unlearn all that the aristocracy 
can teach. 

A wife looks on her husband as a money- 
making machine ; the contingency that the brain 
may give way and the machine become worthless, 
rarely, if ever, arrests her thoughts. City men of 
course must work, and if they do not make 
money, it is as the natural sequence from their 

• 

own incompetency and fault. With the spur of 
a woman's approval or reproaches, either equally 
potent, ever at his back, the man slaves and 
toils, and somehow it all seems to turn to Dead 
Sea fruit. There is none of the cheerful con- 
sciousness of good work about his doings ; the 
phantom of money haunts him, and when his 
intelligence would demand free play and the 
elasticity of carelessness, visions of unpaid bills 
and of hideous possibilities cloud his sight and 
cripple his faculties. 

Fortune, like every woman worthy of love, 
must be wooed before she can be won ; and the 
man who starts with the overwhelming desire of 
accumulating riches is too apt to neglect the 
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suavities and delicacies which alone Can secure 
the fickle goddess's approbation. Few men can 
be as wealthy as many of their neighbours ; none 
can exceed all ; therefore it is like Sisyphus and 
his stone — as soon as you have attained the 
desires of years, you are still at the bottom of 
the hill. Then comes the moment when temp- 
tation steps in, and in a still small voice whispers 
that honesty is not the best policy : a number 
changed, an initial left out, a white lie told — no 
one will be a whit the wiser — and the foundation 
of a colossal fortune will be laid. This is the 
instant at which weak men err, at which honest 
souls belie the reputation of a life. 

The standard of right and wrong once 
lowered, it requires a Goliath to replace it on its 
former pinnacle ; few even attempt it ; the gene- 
rality of mankind accept the position, and die in 
the shackles of harness. And yet there are all 
manner of excuses to be made for men of busi- 
ness ; they rarely enjoy the wealth they have spent 
their strength to accumulate; the pleasure of 
founding a family and leaving a name behind them 
is dearly bought at the price of health and spirits ; 
for others have been the joys and charms of un- 
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troubled existence ; for them were reserved the 
anxieties and cares that harass the mind, that 
drive away sleep, and furrow the brow with 
premature lines of thought. Men, too, are less 
susceptible than women to the stings of wounded 
vanity, or the solace of pride gratified ; they care 
less to outshine their neighbours, and are not 
so prone to measure merit by money. But an 
extravagant and exacting wife, a quiver full of 
children clamouring for clothes, education, and 
amusements, may drive the most careful man to 
the verge of desperate speculation. In fact, in 
many cases, ruin may be traced more to a man's 
amiable weakness than to the actual perversity 
of his nature. 

Hasty fortunes make careless spenders ; and 
hasty fortunes are the rule, not the exception, of 
to-day. Grasping women, with no heart and a 
thirst for money, impregnate others with the 
same ideas ; and if they do not succeed in ruin- 
ing their husbands, at least corrupt the more 
innocent or less designing of their sisters, and 
thus spread incalculable evil around them. The 
old age of such puppets of luxury is a derision 
of fate, if, indeed, their constitutions survive the 
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mental and physical excitement and stimulants 
which alone have enabled them to live ; till such 
time as the shades of winter encompass them, 
and the world, sick of their faded charms, re- 
legates them back to obscurity. 

It has been said that there are no grand- 
mothers now. That is to say, none of those 
amiable old ladies like the Mrs. Delanys of the past 
century, who, in resigning the sceptre of youth 
and beauty, secured the far wider supremacy of 
unbought love and spontaneous devotion from 
their large circle of friends and dependents — 
women who, having lived and loved, were glad to 
repose themselves and retire from the skirmish of 
life, following in imagination and memory merely 
the stirring events that roused their children. 
Old age has become ridiculous, and must air 
itself only in the borrowed plumes of hair-dyes 
and cosmetics ; youth has ceased to exist, and 
innocence is a thing for girls to be ashamed of, 
and to lose as soon as possible. Money very 
properly steps in to replace such things as love, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice, which even on the 
stage scarcely serve to raise a cry of applause, or 

to send the blood with a quicker and warmer 

M 
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thrill through the veins of the spectators ; senti- 
ment and stuff are synonymous, and the best 
recommendation for everybody is not a fair 
countenance, as in the days of Lord Chesterfield, 
but a well-filled purse. The transition is obvious 
from money-making to dishonesty, from dis- 
honesty to disrepute (for those who are found out 
still must suffer), until heaven is lost and hope 
sacrificed, not for love, for honour, but for money. 



MEN-FRIENDS. 



One of the great arguments against the clamourers 
for women's rights has been the fact that, in all 
tneir associations, their schemes, and their 
Utopias, man has been a necessary element. 
Men found clubs, societies, organisations, in 
which there is no thought, no loophole for 
woman's presence ; but with the opposite sex it 
is not so. Women have never yet been able to 
stand alone. Where they have sought to 
dispense with love and to sneer at the passions, 
they have cultivated friendship and have wel- 
comed men-friends. 
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Every great man has had his female satellite, 
much as the comets possess tails. Voltaire and 
Madame du Ch&telet, Chateaubriand and Madame 
B^camier, Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon, 
are household names; the vanity, possibly the 
incompleteness, of man's nature demands an 
admiring audience, and where is that to be found 
better than in the appreciative sympathy of a 
clever woman? Women will probably never 
cease to hug the dream that in the society of 
men-friends is to be found happiness. The 
difficulty lies rather in the mode of carrying out 
such ideas. Husbands, brothers, and fathers 
are at once to be struck off the list ; relationship 
seems to include preaching and exclude friend- 
ship. Then a man must not be too old, or the 
paternal element interferes ; there must be 
sympathy and appreciation, and that can only 
exist where disparity of age is no barrier. 

The woman in search of a kindred soul, alias 
a man-friend, is involved in a sea of. difficulties. 
Love may change, but friendship should be 
eternal. 4 L'amittt c'est P amour sans les remords' 
One may be. mistaken in a lover ; but in a friend, 
pah ! it shows a pitiable want of discernment. 

m2 
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At first all seems to go well. The friend is 
found. He is young — not too young — amiable, 
intelligent, full of sympathy, and displays an 
admirable similarity of tastes with the lady who 
has chosen him. And now come the raptures 
of pure intellect : books are read with a view to 
future discussion; delightful correspondences 
seem to unfold buds of promise ; friendship is so 
refreshing, so satisfying, while love is but a silly 
madness. If Borneo and Juliet had only con- 
sented to friendship instead of love, they need 
not have expired miserably ; and the sad story 
of Aboard and H&oi'se would never have been 
written, had he contented himself with teaching 
her Greek, and she with writing letters. 

But, alas! one little element in the whole 
affair has been forgotten, one necessary and 
unwelcome little element — human nature. A 
halo of sentiment thrown round the friendship of 
a pretty girl or an attractive married woman 
has blinded the man to the fact that he either 
cares too much or too little. In the latter case 
it is irremediable, for indifference cannot be 
whipped into love ; in the former it is unfortu- 
nate. One day the woman awakes, probably 
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with a start, to the knowledge that she also 
cares too much for her happiness, or too little 
for her boasted constancy. 

The idea of friendship was very charming, 
but imperceptibly, as sentiments do, it has 
melted away into a totally different kind of 
thing. Eeason has become transformed into 
emotion, a fatal blow to friendship ; for a man 
can be the friend of a dozen women, but he can 
only love one. What is to be done ? A lover ? 
Impossible ; it is not to be thought of. Hey, 
presto! a new friend. Where, then, was the 
necessity of talking so much about the durability 
of friendship ? If friends are to be changed like 
coats, it becomes dangerous to confide one's 
thoughts and feelings ; for in the course of a 
lengthened life almost all one's acquaintances 
would have been at some time or another one's 
bosom-friend. 

Friendship with a man does not seem, then, 
quite so simple an affair as it had at first ap- 
peared. What between gradual indifference, the 
discovery of a hundred faults in one deemed 
perfection, the warmth of men's passions, and 
the shocked modesty of an unsophisticated 
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woman, there arise complications, doubts, and 
dissatisfaction. Women are exigeantes; they 
require the devotion in a friend which a man 
only gives to the adored one, and very often 
grudges to her ; they are capricious, inclined to 
take offence ; while men are cold and not dis- 
inclined to wrap up their feelings for a time, as 
furs in camphor for the winter, expecting that 
they will sprout up again in rich luxuriancy, 
like the plants in the spring. The disappointed 
woman plunges into another heart-friendship, 
this time with an older man ; but very likely 
the same consequences ensue. Is, then, friend- 
ship between man and woman impossible? 
Decidedly not, given certain temperaments and 
certain conditions. The mistake is to suppose 
that true friendship, like true love, is not a rare 
and precious thing. Like the Edelweiss on the 
Alps it is not to be found by every one, but 
brings good fortune to the courageous climber 
lucky enough to light upon it. Probably the 
truest friendship between man and woman is 
that springing from a burnt-out love. When 
friendship exists in such cases it is founded on 
the most complete knowledge of the other's 
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character, and on esteem which has survived 
the tempests of the passions. Then it is unalter- 
able, and beautiful as it is rare. 

The friendship of an old man for a young 
woman may be very true, and productive of 
excellent consequences ; or the sincere interest 
of an elderly woman in a young man has often 
helped the latter over the difficulties of life, 
and preserved him from many pitfalls into 
which he might otherwise have fallen. But 
when women talk of men-friends, it is rarely in 
this sense. They imagine themselves strong 
enough to cull all the delights of companionship 
with the opposite sex without sharing any of the 
dangers ; and the result is a compromise between 
love and friendship, which loses the warmth of 
the one and the solidity of the other. Friend- 
ship with a pretty woman generally conveys to 
the man's mind love veiled decorously, in order 
to avoid shocking female susceptibility. If the 
friendship does not degenerate into love, a man 
either allows it to drop quietly or breaks it off 
with unwarrantable brusquerie, or else with 
diplomatic phrases, according to his character. 

The sympathy of souls drawn together by 
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spiritual affinity may be very pretty when 
worked out in the philosopher's closet, or painted 
in glowing colours in a fashionable novel. But, 
alas ! life is prosaic ; life is, when not real and 
earnest, very often dull and deceptive ; and it is 
difficult, as the Frenchman said, ' De trouver une 
femme avec laqueUe on puisse se faire une petite 
illusion. 9 Without poetry and imagination even 
friendship stagnates on a dull level,' and not 
every man or woman possesses these. In order 
to be capable of a lasting friendship persons 
must have some solid qualities of mind, and not 
depend entirely on society and frivolous pleasures. 
But the women who aim at establishing heart- 
friendships with men frequently desire nothing 
but a new and exhilarating method of passing 
their time ; and when the novelty of the new 
toy has worn off, are surprised to find that a 
friend has degenerated into an ordinary acquaint- 
ance or an unwelcome lover. 

There is also another danger attendant upon 
these friendships. The world, censorious and 
usually right in its judgments, which are 
founded on a deep and cynical view of human 
nature, rarely gives young people credit for 
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innocent attachments. * A friend ! ' sneers the 
old lady, who has had her day ; ' we all know 
what that means. Men won't dangle after a 
woman for nothing during any length of time ; ' 
and the woman who is unjustly credited with a 
lover frequently ends by carrying out the sug- 
gestion thus crudely presented to her notice. 

On the whole, unless a woman is exception- 
ally finely organised in mind, or is prepared to 
undergo any amount of abuse and misjudging 
from her acquaintance, and disappointment in 
the pursuit of her ideal, having due regard 
to the small modicum of rational enjoyment 
and the large quantity of vexation and loss of 
illusion involved in the process, we should be 
inclined to say to young women, 'Beware of 
men-friends.' Female friends are shifty, unstable, 
and not always true ; but men are worse. They 
bring in their train a cloud of troubles and very 
little satisfaction. 

Nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay : 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 
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SUNLIGHT. 



Without possessing any specific knowledge of 
gardening, every one is aware of the necessity of 
sunlight for plants ; knows that flowers grown in 
dark cellars produce pale and colourless blossoms, 
that vegetables become blanched, and that grapes 
and peaches will not ripen unless they have 
plentiful and fructifying sunshine. In warm 
countries the sun supplies the place of comforts 
and luxuries, of food and fiieL The African 
sickens and shivers in our ungenial climate — he 
misses the sun. Not only does the great luminary 
stimulate growth, pour forth light and warmth, 
and generate physical well-being, but it has also an 
immense influence over the mental growth and 
the development of the emotions. In these days 
of artificial light and caloric, with electricity at 
our command, and the laws of heat ripening into 
a science, we ought, it would seem, to be pretty 
nearly independent of Nature's sunshine. Yet 
in the deep shady valleys, where the sun never 
penetrates, goitre and idiocy are common mala- 
dies ; and in the back slums of crowded cities 
children, like weakly plants, grow up pale and poor 
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and stunted. If for material purposes sunshine 
is so imperative a necessity, how is it with moral 
sunshine, or, in other words, the poetry of life ? 
As Bishop Butler and many other sages both 
before and since his time have said, perfection 
of happiness can only consist in * all the faculties 
having found their full and adequate object/ 
The object of the plants and flowers is to grow ; 
to that purpose the sun's bright and welcome 
rays assist them. The aspiration of men should 
be to develop their moral and mental faculties ; 
and for that purpose they need moral sunlight, 
the warm genial atmosphere which causes every 
shoot to bud, every flower and leaflet to unfold. 
There has been of late a sort of return to the 
pagan worship of Nature, a love of glowing 
colours, and all the garish imagery which is the 
accompaniment ol art in its lowest forms and 
earliest stages. But above and beyond this 
veneering of loveliness in our art furniture, our 
decorations, and our dress, there does not seem 
any very real development of pure taste, nor any 
positive departure from the common forms of 
materialism which are the characteristics of the 
present century. 
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Probably city life is fatal to much poetry, 
though occasionally the pressure and Sturm and 
Drang of modern existence raise a passionate 
longing for the quiet and repose of the country. 
Poetry does not mean only the clothing of beau- 
tiful thoughts in harmonious language ; it means 
also the spiritualising of life, the tinging every 
common object with the warm sunshine [of 
sympathy and love. Just as, on rainy days in 
London, the slush and grimy mud are swept away 
and put on one side, so the sunshiny nature will 
naturally dismiss all mean and sordid thoughts, 
and turn to what is true and noble and pure, as 
4 the sunflower turns to the face of its god.' No 
doubt the sunny temperament is partly natural ; 
yet, like everything else, it can be cultivated 
and improved. Perhaps such brightness is quite 
one of the most lovable attributes of human 
nature, and it does not seem to be more peculiar 
to men than to women. Little difficulties, small 
troubles, annoying anxieties, all seem to dis- 
appear before the presence of moral sunshine. 
One sunny person in a household may transform 
the atmosphere. 

If such results can be obtained by the agency 
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of one single individual, how much more may be 
expected from a study of the proper means for 
producing a frame of mind so beneficial in society 
at large ! We have emulated the latter days of 
the Eoman Empire in its luxury, its lavishness, 
and its cynicism ; and we have superadded all 
the additional refinements that high civilisation 
can produce. Yet if Bishop Butler's be the true 
test, we have attained neither perfection nor 
happiness; for every faculty of our nature 
seldom finds its true and proper sphere. 

We have men of business immersed in duty 
until they are too tired even to think or talk of 
anything but stocks and shares, markets and 
strikes, political events and impending wars. 
We have men of pleasure as passionately follow- 
ing the turns of a die or the gallops of a horse, 
or blowing away any little intelligence they may 
possess in the blue clouds of tobacco-smoke. 
We have women of fashion too much occupied 
even to embrace their babies in the intervals of 
their gaieties. We have ascetic clergy and 
eloquent partisans and violent demagogues. 
But amongst them fall few gleams of sunshine, 
and none know the meaning of happiness. 
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Several elements make up our complex 
nature — the material, the intellectual, the emo- 
tional. How are we to amalgamate and fuse 
such conflicting interests, how stop the waste of 
faculties and forces, which is an abhorrence to 
Nature ? It is clear that before we can beautify 
our homes or our surroundings we must have 
some definite idea of beauty in our minds, and 
for that purpose we must look a little higher than 
along the dead-level of our commonplace lives. 
Days spent in dark alleys or dingy counting- 
houses are not particularly exhilarating, and soon 
produce a brooding temperament, indifferent to 
anything but the wants of the hour or the 
possible acquisition of a little extra wealth. 

If the mind is to be roused and pleasurably 
excited, it must be taken forcibly out of its 
ordinary groove ; it must be pushed into a new 
channel. Intellectual enjoyment, the arts, 
painting, music, and books are powerful aids; 
but, above all, domestic life should be the source 
of the sweetest and most enduring enjoyment. 

We are very fond of praising the particular 
merits of the homes of England, yet we doubt if 
many could bear comparison with those of the 
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middle dasses in Germany or France. Silently 
a transformation is being effected amongst us ; 
husband and wife are drifting apart as surely and 
gradually as the two separate branches of a river, 
the one flowing westward and the other east- 
ward. Identity of interests must ensure friend- 
ship; and where ought there to exist greater 
identity of interests than in marriage ? But the 
man has his business or his pleasure to attend to, 
in neither of which can his wife share ; the 
woman has her children, her friends, her own 
frivolous or harmless pursuits. If both man and 
woman thought a little more how to bring sun- 
shine into the other's life, perhaps things might 
be different. Throw open the shutters, remove 
the barriers, and let the sun's hot rays pour into 
the dingy heart, penetrate into the sombrest 
recesses, clear away the cobwebs and accumu- 
lation of dust-atoms, and suffuse with a new joy. 
The beams will light upon dull brown hair and 
irradiate it with golden glory, will fill the faded 
eyes with a new brilliancy, will turn all they 
touch to gold. 

Gaslight can never emulate sunshine ; and if 
by the stupid arrangements of society the healthy 
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growth of the affections be stunted, morbid out- 
shoots of false feeling and diseased imagination 
will speedily bestow their unwelcome presence 
upon us. Novels like those of Zola and Belot, 
though admirably written, must needs cause a 
shudder at the mere possibility of such pictures 
as they paint, laying claim to be regarded as a 
truthful mirror of society. When our pleasures 
become pure and healthful, our minds will be 
full of sunlight ; for the surest criterion of a 
sound nature is a capacity for innocent enjoy 
ment. 

Happiness is a duty as well as a privilege. 
The most sympathetic and deeply-feeling amongst 
us are precisely those who have suffered and 
who have overcome. They have learnt the value 
of the sunshine, and are not as those who have 
eyes and see not. But the generality of men, with 
perceptions jaded by custom, look mechanically 
around, and have ceased to apprehend spiritual 
beauty in anything. To them the glorious rays 
of light only mean a little more natural heat, ex- 
pressions of affection are so much idle sentiment, 
and imagination and poetry are the adjuncts and 
luxuries of the rich and eccentric. 
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HOME-COMINGS. 

A fine old Scotch word, pregnant with associa- 
tions ! Wretched, indeed, is the k man who, 
whether in childhood or adolescence, has not 
rapturously anticipated his home-coming. It is 
the fullest proof that the meshes of his life are 
knotted and misplaced, and that there is a jangle 
somewhere between right and might, between 
thought and action, between desire and fruition. 
In childhood, that sweet spring-time of life, 
when joy beckons onward and care falls harm- 
less robbed of its sting, what is a home-coming 
then ? An eager counting of hours till the day 
on which the schoolboy, jumping from the heavily 
packed fly, rushes up against the grey-haired 
butler, whose wizened face breaks into rippling 
smiles as he shakes the youngster heartily by the 
hand, saying, c Well ! bless my soul ! you do 
grow, to be sure, Master Jack.' Then comes the 
mother's loving clasp, a clasp which no after 
exquisiteness of passion can efface ; with the 
visits to the stables, where all the grooms laugh 
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and appreciate, to the guinea-pigs so strangely 
and wonderfully multiplying on the face of the 
earth between each term, raids for the discovery 
of birds' nestd, the mysterious nods of the keeper, 
who prates of monster trout in the stream or 
scores of rabbits out by the sandpits, and the 
confidential talk of the spruce stud-groom, who 
has just persuaded the Squire to let Master Jack 
have a new pony, and ' he be a tip-topper and no 
mistake this time.' 

Home-coming to the boy is a series of never- 
ending delights, lasting sometimes quite as long 
as the vacation, till the new-fledged hopes and 
happiness, like a premature bantling, are extin- 
guished in the gloom and darkness of the return 
to school. 

The next home-coming is that of the heir. 
As! the handsome young fellow stands on the 
ancestral steps, half dazed with the sunshine and 
the flags and the uplifted faces, deafened by the 
roar of cheers — some spontaneous, others pro- 
duced by the plenteous flow of beer and the 
savoury smell of the ox being roasted whote—r 
grasped with a cordial shake of the hand alike 
by friends or foes, for on this day of days all are 
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friends ; — surely, such a home-coming, fresh from 
the drudgery of school and college, life welling 
over with draughts of unsullied pleasure, youth, 
health, and inexperience combined, is the acme 
of perfection. 

And yet, perhaps, there is a home-coming 
even more delightful. The time when the lover, 
still rich, still young, still fresh with that wild 
freshness of morning that, once brushed off, like 
the bloom of the peach, never returns, brings home 
a bride. The stammering speeches, choked by 
a sob or brightened with a blush, the feasting, 
and drinking, and dining, and present-giving ; 
the joy of the tenantry, partly fanned by a hope 
of decrease of rent, partly by the exertions of the 
agent, who has toiled and borne the burden and 
heat of the day that the young lord may be 
pleased with his reception ; all this may well 
send a rush of honest triumph to the bride- 
groom's head as he proudly presents his wife to 
his neighbours and the neighbours to his wife, 
counting on a long life full of honour in the 
land. 

Hitherto we have gazed at the bright side of 
the picture ; yet home-coming is home-coming 
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under every aspect, and the same word is big 
with sadness or radiant with mirth. What about 
the scamp who slinks home one evening out-at- 
elbows, haggard with hard living, sodden with 
drink, having failed and sinned and struggled, 
after seeing the doors of hope shut upon him 
and the faces of kindly ones turned to the wall : 
what of him as he returns — to die ? The disgrace 
of the family — the skeleton over whose history 
every one is anxious to cast a veil — the best re- 
compete he can make is to toy hi. woe* with 
himself under six feet of earth, watered, perhaps, 
notwithstanding his miserable career, by the tear 
of a loving woman. Or the home-coming of the 
widow after her husband's death, shrouded in 
gloom and weeds, surrounded by silent, composed 
servants' faces clothed with the expression appro- 
priate when there has been a death in the house ; 
the longing, aching heart, the stillness, the deso- 
lation ; life stripped of its early blossoms, naked 
and bare in love's solitude? The weeping 
woman sits opposite the vacant chair, and thinks 
this is home-coming indeed ! 

Different, again, is the return of man or 
woman to the home of discord, where the 
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menials' sullen looks, the husband's short grunt 
of salutation, the children's frightened and shy 
manner, and a pile of unpaid bills, form all the 
welcome. As the invalid, who has been recruit- 
ing shattered health (how shattered, God and her 
doctor alone know), takes her place at the table, 
the domestic tyrant unfolds the tale of his griev- 
ances, and the wearied soul feels that * coming- 
home' is, indeed, full of the bitterness of death. 
Carking cares — so-called 'little worries,' like 
small-pox marks (tiny, but fatal to beauty), which 
sting, and cluster, and madden like a swarm of 
gnats — crowd, in, with black looks and angry 
words, and the horrors of infelicitous conjugal 
existence, to make up the burden of the daily 
round. 

But here are martial sounds, a clang and 
clatter of steel, a braying of trumpets, brass 
bands, dust, and bell-ringing ! It is the success- 
ful warrior, coming home under triumphal arches, 
surrounded .by the yeomanry and volunteers on 
prancing horses. He has saved his country by 
his prowess (some doubt if the country would 
not have saved more blood and money had there 
been no war and no heroes), and the grateful 
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land of his birth is about to present him with a 
sword of honour (he has already about twenty, 
but, never mind, they will all add to the armoury) 
and a crown of laurel. He will have to eat and 
drink a great deal, and deliver political orations, 
for of course so gallant a soldier must have 
decided opinions and a wish to come into Parlia- 
ment ; he must give penny readings, and an 
address in the town hall, with a brief resume of 
the last thirty years' military history and a 
complete and concise narrative of the whole of 
the late campaign. He must never desire a 
moment to himself or a few hours with his wife 
and children ; he belongs to the public — for is 
he not a hero ? — and we are proud of him. 

Yet all soldiers are not heroes and popular. 
There is the unfortunate general who has made a 
blunder and been surprised, a surprise which all 
his life will not be long enough to get over — he^ 
has been guilty of a stupidity worse than a crime ; 
or the young, ambitious fellow who, in acting for 
himself or carving out his own path, has of- 
fended the Horse Guards and becomes the scape- 
goat of the year — their home-coming is very dif- 
ferent. They drive up hurriedly late at night to 
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the paternal parsonage ; in vain do sympathising 
sisters and affectionate mothers crowd round ; the 
man hunself is sombre with regrets or fears, or 
absorbed in business — he knows he is a failure. 
Ue will scarcely show himself in church on the 
morrow, though it filters all through the parish 
before twelve hours have elapsed that * poor So- 
and-So has come home/ * I feel for his parents, 
worthy people — a sad blow to them ! ' and so on, 
are the paeans of praise rung out for his reception, 
while officious friends make a point of stopping 
him in the market-place amid curious stares and 
contemptuous glances, 'just to show, you know, 
that we don't believe all the stories about him/ 
Even the poorest and most wretched have 
their occasional home-comings, from the careless 
hop-pickers, whose yearly exodus into the flower- 
ing gardens of Kent is marked by sundry dis- 
appearances of fowls and petty depredations, to 
the breadwinner just on the verge of breaking 
down in the struggle of life, who has rushed third- 
class in an excursion train to Brighton and back 
in the hope that a breath of sea breezes will urge 
on the unwilling brain and quicken the slacken- 
ing pulses. Home to his dingy garret he climbs, 
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his head whirling and limbs failing ; a wet towel 
will allay the throbbing of the one, a draught of 
gin brace up the other. He dips his pen into 
the inkstand, the only one of his possessions that 

in the hall ; time will not wait ; he must write, 
write ; he must fulfil the appointed task, or the 
loved ones will starve, so he toils blindly, numbly, 
on ; he has hung up his hat on the peg, kicked a 
few musty papers out of the way, flicked the cob- 
webs off the window to save an hour of lamplight, 
for oil costs money, and thus he comes home to 
the millwheel grind. 

Not less sad, if somewhat more solitary, is 
the return of the old bachelor. When the click 
of his latch-key sounds in the lock he expects 
nothing but the grim face framed in dirty white 
of the lodgers' maid ; not even this, however, 
greets him as he bangs down his portmanteau 
bottom upwards on the floor, for Bridget has had 
a rare, holiday, and lies dead drunk on the tiles 
of the kitchen. He turns on the gas and looks 
over his letters. There is no fire in the grate, 
nothing but the sound of the half-dead flies buzz- 
ing about wonderingly and the cricket faintly 
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chirping. There he may sit, his head in liis 
hands ; and there he may die, for aught any one 
cares, till the accumulation of letters in the post- 
box proves something amiss, and the forcing open 
of the door reveal death and decomposition. An 
old bachelor's home-coming is a parody of senti- 
ment, the last acrid drop in the phial of loneliness. 
And so goes on the world ; some dance and 
sing, some weep and toil, while all wonder over 
life's mysteries and sadness, till the final coming- 
home of all, the 'Heimgang' of the old Norse 
saying. And not only does the body sigh, but 
the soul as well, for the day when it may fold its 
pinions, weary with passionate struggling and aim- 
less fluttering to and fro, and, desireless, full of 
calm contentment, sink to rest on the bosom of 
love, ' come home ' at last* 
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SOCIAL ATHEISTS. 

The race of shallow sneerers and impious sceptics 
who, like Voltaire, Gibbon, and their contempo- 
raries, sought to bring the Christian religion into 
disrepute, have gone out of fashion. We are 
grown more decorous, if we are no whit more 
holy. It is now reserved for a few learned men 
to throw the doubts of science over the accepted 
dogmas of faith, and these very men veil their 
assertions in such obscure and recondite language 
that their own followers may be forgiven for only- 
partially understanding them. Yet the race of 
atheists is not extinct ; they have only adopted 
another form of being. The great majority of 
respectable society accept and enounce with their 
lips all the doctrines that are supposed to be 
necessary to salvation ; but when we turn our 
attention from their lips to their lives, it is then 
we begin to recognise the atheist. For the strict 
acceptation of the word ' atheist ' is the denier of 
a God ; and these persons of whom we speak 
deny not only God, but everything. In what 
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does the youth of the present day believe — in 
honour ? hardly ; in morality ? not much ; in 
love? not at all. So that the creed of the 
modern atheist resolves itself into nothing : out 
of nothing can come nothing, and nothing is. 

The atheist of the nineteenth century is well- 
born, well-dressed, well-looking. He does not 
want to subvert the foundations of empires, for 
he does not much believe either in empires or 
republics ; he does not aspire to martyrdom, for 
cui bono ? he does not burn with enthusiasm, for 
he doubts if anything is worth fighting for ; he 
denies that any woman is true, or any man more 
honourable than another in the face of tempta- 
tion ; his blood, like that of a fish, courses evenly 
through his veins, which swell with no eager 
pulse of life ; patriotism awakens no echo in his 
breast, and affection raises only a sneer. Should 
he embark in public affairs, to which probably 
the necessities of life compel him, he treats every 
man as a spy and a concealed enemy ; he believes 
in none, but he conciliates them all, remembering 
La Bochefoucauld's maxim, to treat your friend 
as if he might some day become your enemy. 
He measures most things by money, and fully 
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holds that every man has his price ; leaving out 
of all consideration the tender feelings of the 
heart, or the earnest prickings of conscience. He 
cares not what the Government may be ; the 
justice or necessity of measures is a matter of 
indifference to him ; only his party must be kept 
in or restored to power at any price. 

Atheists of this description, from their habits 
of blind obedience, make excellent subordinates ; 
but they can never aspire to rule, for they can 
understand none of the workings of human 
passion. In social life such men make pleasant 
companions, but are bad friends, self-denial for 
an abstract ethical purpose being no acquirement 
of theirs ; they desert their mistresses without 
scruple, and, as women have some of the instinct 
of animals, they are consequently never loved in 
return. Yet coldness of disposition and selfish- 
ness being potent levers, they contrive most 
frequently to marry amiable women, and to rule 
in their own families. But woe to those who 
are dependent for love and happiness upon the 
atheist ! He cannot give what he has not, and 
the most burning affection can obtain nothing 
but an indifferent regard. If a noble action is 
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mentioned he sneers contemptuously — supposes 
that the person did it from a desire of fame 
or love of notoriety. Is the faithfulness of a 
wife praised, he suggests that the sex are very 
crafty, and perhaps she may not be as good as 
she appears. He does not understand any man 
sacrificing his life for glory, for science, or for 
charity, and snubs all efforts at well-meant en- 
thusiasm. 

As the young atheist is disagreeable, so the 
old atheist is contemptible. He is of the tribe 
of memoir writers who show us how far it is 
possible to blacken the kind friends on whom 
they fawned, and to abuse the very pastimes in 
which they wasted their lives. As he grows 
older he becomes more irritable, more crotchety ; 
he has lived to see what he never doubted — 
that all things are vanity ; and, though nominally 
a Christian, he has not a single ray of Christian 
hope and love in his composition. 

Unfortunately the class of atheists is on the 
increase. One man wears the mantle of disbelief 
from inclination, another follows in his footsteps 
from vulgar imitation. Thus what was started 
as a whim becomes a fashion, and at last a pro- 
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fession of faith, if such an expression can be ap- 
plied to a faith which is no faith at all. And sadder 
even than to see young men with indifference 
and discontent on their lips it is to see young 
women. Yet, if the weaker sex are to please 
their masters, they must adopt the style of 
thought and conversation the latter prefer. A 
fresh, ardent, impulsive girl, full, perhaps, of 
crude theories, yet capable of being disciplined 
into a great and glorious woman, is voted odd, 
prudish, a blue-stocking. The popular girl 
parades her ignorance that high and holy duties 
exist in the world, and professes to hold that her 
own little circle is the all-important orbit of 
existing forces. From such mothers men are 
born, and out of such stuff we have to rear 
citizens. No patriots they, loyal only to their 
own petty and degrading inclinations. 

A man who honestly doubts may, and pro- 
bably does, eventually settle to some definite 
creed, if it be only the large and noble belief in 
the goodness of God ; but these atheists do not 
doubt from conscientiousness, but simply dis- 
believe because they cannot appreciate anything 
higher or better than their own miserable petty 
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pursuits, It is not a vice, it is a want in their 
nature. They are imperfect creatures, like the 
obscure organisms to be found among the shell- 
fish and sea-anemone tribe. As they are utterly 
wanting in spirit or enthusiasm, so they naturally 
can enjoy nothing ; and the youth of twenty 
may be seen sneering at the respectable elderly 
gentleman who still walks keenly all day amongst 
the turnips, or can play lawn-tennis with un- 
diminished vigour through the length of a 
broiling summer day. 

It is unnecessary to add that the atheist never 
marries love in a cottage; he will talk glibly 
about the necessity of money to keep together 
fond hearts, and ridicule the notion that any 
amount of devotion could compensate for cham- 
pagne badly iced. These are the husbands of 
women who become scheming mothers ; for not 
the least baneful influence of the atheist is that 
he irrevocably lowers the tone of those with 
whom he associates. Sneers are far more po- 
tent than reproach, contempt more stinging 
than remonstrance. Few people can stand 
the ridicule and scorn of those they aspire 
to respect ; least of all women, in whose consti- 
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tution the element of silent strength is rarely 
found. 

Children also easily imbibe the atmosphere 
of their home, and the race of young atheists try 
their hand at indifference from their early school- 
days. Where is the happy, fresh delight of boys 
in apples and cakes, and the surreptitiously- 
devoured ice at the neighbouring confectioner's ? 
No Eton boy likes sweets nowadays, and the 
acrid flavour of a cigar compensates for the lost 
delights of lollypops. When small boys drink 
sherry and smoke tobacco it is natural that by 
the time they have reached manhood they should 
be somewhat blasts about life in general, and 
reason bitterly about the faults and foibles of 
women. When they fall in love they cannot 
even do that genuinely and without reserve, but 
consider constancy a worn-out virtue, and 
variety the food of enjoyment. 

All these developments of character were 
recently remarked in France, and the result was 
the fall of the Empire and the crumbling to- 
gether of the whole rotten fabric of society. 
Probably the Franco-Prussian War was one of 
the greatest benefits that ever befell the French 
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people, and retarded for some generations the 
imminent disruption of national life. 

We in England are not taking warning by 
the example of our neighbours. There is rising 
amongst us, like a fungus-growth, the mocking 
spirit of Mephistopheles. Where men deny the 
possibility of virtue, and women cease to believe 
in their own purity, the awakening must needs 
be by a fearful crash. That barrenness of mind 
which can believe in nothing of which it is 
itself incapable, must of necessity breed prejudice 
and selfishness. Thus those who do not believe 
in heroism never are heroic ; those who cannot 
understand love never dp love ; and those who 
wonder at patriotism would as soon change their 
country as their shirt. 

In educating a boy we would fain say, 4 Care 
for something, anything^ very much ; only care 
for it ; do not be indifferent. 4 Where there is in- 
difference, there never can be excellence. And 
that is why the rising race of men are narrower 
in mind, more futile in occupations, and even 
more stunted in growth, than their predecessors. 
There is very urgent need for men to throw off 
the coil of mental rust and shallow heartlessness 
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that is creeping over them, if they do not mean 
England, like Turkey, to have lived long enough. 
Cavillings of superstition, questions of practice 
and dogmatism, hair-splitting philosophy — all 
change and melt away in succeeding ages ; but 
over and beyond them all, better even than 
belief in truth, is truth itself, the eternal and 
unchangeable law of right and wrong that we 
call by the time-honoured names of loyalty, 
temperance, love, and virtue. When these are 
fixed in the hearts of youth they need not fear to 
find all men dishonest and all women false. 



THE SCHOOLBOY SEASON. 

Like a flight of locusts, whose ravages are not 
merely confined to those articles which swell the 
list of our weekly bills, but who have the power 
of inflicting trouble of body and anxiety of mind, 
our schoolboys come upon us at stated intervals. In 
the pages of certain periodicals, and in the visions 
of high-flown romance, yearning mothers may be 
seen sighing for the fond embraces of gentle and 
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sensitive youths. The bitter sorrow of this ideal 
urchin at parting from the home of his childhood, 
and his heartfelt rapture at again beholding it, 
are described with picturesque pathos ; and 
artists who dedicate their talents to the portrayal 
of the domestic affections have presented us with 
many an interesting scene, in which, while 
the father sits benignantly in his arm-chair, 
the schoolboy plays quietly with his sisters, 
as they crouch grouped around their mother's 
feet, or modestly turns over the pages of a 
book of natural history or scriptural biography. 
Wrapped in a halo of romance the schoolboy is the 
undeveloped hero ; seen with the clear glasses of 
truth and every-day experience he is the inevit- 
able and irksome accompaniment of domestic 
life. From the first moment when the boy 
emerges from the chrysalis state of petticoats 
into the masculine outburst of trousers, he is a 
constant source of trouble and heart-sickness* 

The whole year seems to consist of holidays ; 
scarcely is the house purged of the uproarious 
presence of the family pest, and have the younger 
children subsided into the quiet routine of lessons 
and daily walks, before the school breaks up 
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again, and the schoolboy returns to the arms of 
his unwilling parents. There is always some ex* 
cellent reason. Either there are extra holidays 
to commemorate a royal birth or a royal mar- 
riage, or the measles or scarlet-fever have ap- 
peared in an epidemic form. 

Christmas of course, par excellence, is the 
season of the schoolboy. As if it were not suf- 
ficient that our feelings at this time are harrowed 
by pathetic appeals for charity, our purses light, 
ened by the necessary calls of duty and the legi- 
timate demands of creditors, and our digestions 
impaired by a course of heavy dinners and festive 
gatherings, we are called upon to take young 
Hopeful to pantomimes, to shower presents upon 
him, and to completely equip him with new 
clothes and pocket-money. For the holiday time, 
the British schoolboy is perhaps the best imper- 
sonation of the Eoman emperor in his most de- 
spotic days. Papa grumbles and yields, mamma 
trembles and consents, while the girls are silent 
and acquiesce in every one of his caprices and 
misdeeds. The schoolroom is turned upside 
down, and presents a scene of indescribable dis- 
order ; the feminine element holds aloof, while 
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the juvenile specimens of boyhood greedily digest 
and imitate all the mischief they behold. Mamma, 
down-stairs with a headache, vainly presses her 
weary head against the sofa-cushion ; she cannot 
drown the shouts of laughter, the stamping and 
whistling, and banging of doors ; papa, wiser and 
more fortunate, departs to his club ; and the 
miserable governess shuts herself up in her bed- 
room with 8cd volatile and a French novel. 

It might cursorily have been supposed that 
the object of school was to inculcate discipline, 
good manners, and application to study; but 
stern facts speak of wild bearish demeanour, 
absolute contempt for everything and everybody 
who is respectable and orderly, and a perfect 
hatred of books and of any pursuit that smacks 
of collegiate studies. Squibs, crackers, catapult?, 
surprises in the shape of wet sponges falling on 
your head, or jugs of water pouring their con- 
tents over you, are some of the agreeable 
accompaniments of the schoolboy presence. 
Unfortunately the Christmas revels are only one 
of the three seasons at which the household is 
blessed with the company of the household 
plague. He may be reckoned upon as confidently 
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as the March winds or the rain on St. Swithin's 
day. He never fails to make his appearance at 
the precise moment named, though occasionally 
he may antedate the joyful event. The train 
that bears him never breaks down, the steamer 
that conveys him suffers from no adverse winds 
or tides. 

Patiently do English fathers and mothers 
regularly send their boys to school quiet, cleanly, 
and amiable, and as regularly do they return 
lazy, untidy, and the reverse of pleasant. If the 
njind were well cultivated, and classics and 
mathematics well grafted on these juvenile cha- 
racters, there would be less reason to complain 
of the enforced endurance of greedy habits, elfish 
tricks, and indifference to social laws. But when 
it is remembered that years of pinching and 
scraping and scores of holidays (penal seasons to 
parents) result but too often in the lad being 
plucked for an examination, or compelled to go 
abroad to obtain a smattering that shall make it 
easier to cram him successfully, then it really 
seems time that the schoolboy nuisance should 
be abated in some measure. 

Indubitably English mothers occasionally 
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Wish to embrace their offspring, and the upwell- 
ing of maternal affection is to the full as strong 
in our islands as in France and Germany, where 
so much stress is laid upon it, and so much non- 
sense talked about it; but right-minded people 
very properly object to paying expensive school- 
accounts, and having young reprobates running 
wild and cast upon their hands for three months 
of the year into the bargain. The girls* gover- 
ness gets, perhaps, one months holiday in the 
whole twelve, yet she ungrudgingly performs the 
weary mill-round of her duties. What would 
mothers say if Fraulein Hofineister or Mdlle. Bien 
Appris quietly departed for six or seven weeks 
periodically, leaving their pupils to the care of 
the ladies'-maid or of nobody at all ? 

We have not space to enter into a comparison 
of continental schools with our own ; this much, 
however, may be said, that in other countries 
such license would not be tolerated for an in- 
stant, and that there boys tore better educated 
and schools far less expensive than in this highly- 
favoured clime. The curriculum of study at 
public schools in England is certainly not of so 
arduous a nature as to necessitate such length- 
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fcned repose between times, and the sure secret 
of moral and physical health is the due balance 
of employment and pleasure. A boy does not 
really enjoy his holidays when they drag their 
slow length through many weeks; he has not 
yet learnt self-restraint, nor does he love study 
for its own sake ; consequently he is bored him 
self, and annoys others for want of a safety-valve 
to let off his undisciplined energy and exuberance 
of animal spirits. Habits of order and method 
painfully acquired during schoolhours are blown 
quickly to the winds in these seasons of recrea- 
tion, and, having carefully succeeded in forgetting 
all he had learned last half, the schoolboy returns 
to his preceptor's considerably more ignorant 
than when he left it. 

A certain modicum of relaxation is necessary 
for all of us, but it is a radically faulty system 
which teaches that after a little work we must 
have a great deal of play. Work is not only a 
duty ; it is the inexorable condition of a fruitful 
and healthy existence. The idle schoolboy, tired 
of the long day, reduced to counting the drops 
of rain on the staircase window as he kicks his 
heels in the air, or to set traps for rabbits and 
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torture flies, leads as mistaken and mischievous 
a life for the time as the overworked miner's 
child, with pallid cheeks and an old-world ex- 
pression of sharpened cunning. If education is 
to be what the term etymologicaily implies, it 
does not only mean poring over well-thumbed 
grammars or learning Latin verses by heart, but 
it means the development and awakening of 
every single fibre and energy of man's being, the 
bringing into play every capacity for good, and 
the training of the emotive faculties, as well 
as the automatic acts of memory or the shrewd 
guesses at truth which constitute the schoolboy's 
idea of learning. When a youth leaves school 
he should be fitted theoretically, and to some 
extent practically, to take his place in the world 
of men, to possess definite aims, and to have ac- 
quired whatever knowledge he may possess com- 
pletely and satisfactorily. 

What, however, do we see ? The majority 
of boys have a shrewd idea of taking care of 
themselves, coupled with a high appreciation of 
wealth and great capacities for spending, a sense 
of their own importance, and a conviction that 
work is a stupid invention of masters and parents, 
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and that when they are grown up they need do 
nothing but hunt, and smoke, and drink, and 
enjoy themselves. Their French is bad, their 
German is m7, their Latin and Greek without the 
aid of cribs exceedingly hazy, their manners are 
free and easy, their contempt for women admir- 
able, and their education — has cost a small for- 
tune. It is therefore not to be wondered at if 
anxious fathers and fond mothers dread the 
holiday seasons, and behold with a great fear not 
unmixed with wonder the career of the British 
schoolboy. Possibly real admiration for him is 
confined to his compeer of a lower division of 
the school, or the child-brother who seeks feebly 
to imitate his pranks and his follies by sticking 
pins into the nursery-kitten or pinching the baby 
in its cot. Be that as it may, not one of the 
minor evils from which we pray to be delivered 
is, in hard times and wintry cold and ice, the 
advent of the schoolboy season, endured by hun- 
dreds, railed at by many, and sincerely desired 
by none, not even the saintliest and sweetest- 
tempered of the gentle sex. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 

The very word conjures up visions of long wind- 
ing green lanes and happy, merry little faces 
tlplng gaily along ; for *e blackberry season 
is the innocent saturnalia of the children. Mush- 
room gathering is very well ; but raw mushrooms 
are not palatable, and after the dew is off the 
ground and the sun shines hot, it is time to go 
home. The dainty miss in spotless white frock 
and shady hat, raising herself on tiptoe to reach 
the finest and jettiest berry, tearing her delicate 
hands with a pout and a smile, and throwing 
back over her shoulder a laughing defiance, 
knows the happiness of real work. 

And who comes here, cautiously tripping, 
face besmeared with purple juice, and mother's 
basket carefully tilted on one small, fat, brown 
arm? A lassie of five summers, already fully 
aware that butter in winter is a scarce commodity, 
and that blackberry-jam is an excellent substitute. 
The rough boys of the grammar-school scramble 
and tear and pull at the thorny brambles, and 
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fall into the ditch with shouts of laughter and 
many cries of delight. The graceful clusters of 
briony are trampled under foot, and the clematis's 
pale head sinks deeper as the boys' sticks tug at 
and ruthlessly break down the branches in the 
hedgerow. The coral bunches of the dog-wood 
tempt some urchin for the moment with their 
bright colouring ; but soon he throws them away 
for a fresh ecstasy of melting berry. The 
grazing cows look up mildly as the children 
swarm over the fields in their eager search, 
prattling gaily as they go. Even the busy 
housewife finds time for an hour or two in 
company with the little ones, as the baskets are 
piled higher and the tin cans of the humble 
cottage are filled to overflowing. 

Old gossips tell you of the beneficent qualities 
of the blackberry — how, made into luscious jam, 
it cures colds ; how, in puddings, it is a panacea 
for nameless ills ; how it produces sleep and 
assists digestion. The herbs of the field and the 
simple brewings of our grandmothers are far too 
much despised in the present day. With the 
chemist's shop ever at hand to dispense nauseous 
draughts and silvered pills, who goes to the fine* 
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old-fashioned recipes of fifty years ago ? Violet- 
tea for fever, lime-flower infusion for colds; 
marshmallow for coughs, dandelion-wine for 
dyspepsia, cowslip-wine for sleeplessness — all 
fragrant and harmless for evil, if not potent for 
good. The blackberry is gradually asserting its 
empire in England ; in Scotland it has long been 
highly appreciated and sought after. 

As the sun goes down,- and long shadows 
stretch over the grass, tired little feet trot home- 
wards, the smallest proudly holding up its dirty 
frock or its blue-cotton pinafore filled with a 
little store of fruit for its own or the family 
delectation. 

Blackberry time coincides with the harvest 
festivals. In every village church a strange 
business may be observed ; female forms flit and 
go, curates swarm in and out, piles of branches 
and berries and bundles of corn are carried about ; 
and at last all is ready. The congregation are 
ushered in to a metamorphosed place of worship ; 
above the font rise sheaves of wheat, resting on 
purple leaves of the glorious Virginian creeper ; 
around twine wreaths of blackberry ; at the base 
nestle pale yellow and rosy pumpkins in a bed 
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of moss and variegated foliage; up as far as the 
altar the eye glances from wheat to flower, from 
flower to fruit, from fruit to lea£ Children's 
longing looks follow the bunches of ripe black- 
berries that hang from the pulpit, as if in tempt- 
ing mockery of safety. No hungry Eps can 
reach them there, no greedy little hand dare to 
seize. They will make up for it next day when 
they are let loose in that most attractive of play- 
grounds — a lane between two high hedges, one 
tangle of creepers and flowers and berries, where 
the elder-tree sways gently in the breeze, and 
the tall poplar nods its head, as if keeping 
time with the shouts of the merry groups 
beneath. 

Well for the country children to whom every 
day may be blackberry day ; but how about the 
pale-faced atoms that haunt our courts and 
alleys, who inhale more dust than air, and to 
whom fruit and flowers mean the battered plums 
of the costermonger's barrow or the faded prim- 
roses in the street-hawker's basket? Possibly 
they have never even heard of blackberries, 
they are not likely to buy them, and it is most 
impossible that they should ever pick them. 
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The crisp, fresh autumn feeling, the October 
raciness of the air, the warm mid-days and chill 
dewy evenings are unknown wonders to them. 
The wealth of hedgerow delights are only 
approached, to their small imaginations, by the 
variegated stores of the toy-shop, the vermilion- 
painted tin soldiers, or the blue-and-orange balls. 
Oh, happy hours of childhood, when a range of 
the green fields, and liberty to pick and touch 
and throw away whatever you like, is the im- 
possible pitch of ecstasy ! 

Children's pleasures are always natural, . be- 
cause they have not yet learnt to be artificial. 
If only the town children could be natural too, 
and not begin their lives as little jaded men and 
women, with the cynical sly look and the impu- 
dent speech and the habits of dirt and wasteful- 
ness and woe-begone misery that lead to the 
treadmill and the halter! Would that every 
grown person could have a fowl in his pot, and 
every child its annual blackberry expedition ; a 
day of unsullied delights among fair sights and 
sounds and russet leaves and golden sunsets, 
with the whirr of the partridge as it rises from 
the stubble-fields, and cleaves the air with light 
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and eager wings ; a day full of restful contentment 
and bright activity ; a day before illusions have 
waned and love's idols are shattered ! 

Lovers, too, are fond of the blackberry- 
bushes. With her mouth stuffed full of fruit 
the rustic beauty finds it easy to encourage 
without embarrassment the rough attempts at 
courting of her swain. Much scope is there for 
delicate attentions in the shape of an extra-large 
berry, clutched and caught after sundry scratches 
and divers rents in the garments. Thus one and 
all — maidens, children, lovers, even the old man 
on his crutches as he sallies forth to meet his 
grandchildren — are happy amongst the black- 
berries. Autumn, a grand, benevolent Demeter, 
spreads out her varied stores, and clothes with 
splendid colouring the face of Nature, that is 
soon to be chill and grim. When the few short 
October days are over we must draw closer to 
the fire ; we must seek home joys only ; we 
must bear with equanimity pinched fingers and 
blue noses. Blackberry season is Nature's last, 
short, joyous carnival before the Lent of the 
earth begins. 
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POOR MEN'S PLEASURES. 

Much has been written about cities of health, 
and it is even asserted that Dr. Kichardson will 
try to convert the Hygeiopolis, which at present 
exists only* in his imagination, into a tangible 
reality. Doubtless it will be an excellent thing 
when drains and sewers no longer pollute our 
drinking-water, when fetid manure-heaps are 
never to be seen at cottage-doors, and foul smells 
become things of the past ; when it will be safe 
to drink the liquid that is drawn from rivers, 
and factory chimneys willingly acquiesce in the 
necessity of consuming their own smoke ; when 
milk will again become the innocent nourishment 
Nature intended it to be, and that subtle and 
horrible phantom that stalks abroad at noonday 
under the guise of typhoid fever, will be to us 
as unreal an apparition as the black death at 
Florence or the great plague of London. Dr. 
Eichardson has an Augean stable to cleanse, and 
he will be a very Hercules if he executes the 
difficult task. 
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Granted, however, that Hygeiopolis is fairly 
founded, what manner of men are to be the in- 
habitants thereof ? A pleasant dwelling-place is 
a charming thing, but for its enjoyment it is also 
necessary to possess a sound body, and towards 
the sound body a healthy mind contributes 
largely. It is x a well-known fact that in this 
weary world not one of our faculties can ever 
wholly emancipate itself from the thraldom of 
its fellow — a highly-polished intellect suffers 
from the anguish of a sickly body, and a con- 
stitutional peevishness and debility of mind will 
impair the force of the most vigorous physical 
development. Under these circumstances it is 
no form of speech to pray for the mens sana 
in corpore sano, as the highest gifts the gods 
can bestow upon us. Unhappily, such a truly 
perfect combination is rarely found, save, per- 
haps, in the favoured palaces of the great, where 
nothing obtrudes itself in the shape of toil or 
trouble, to mar nature and to minimise fruition. 

Amongst the poor it is very different. The 
artisan race who live in the bad atmosphere of 
a crowded city are frequently stunted in appear- 
ance and debilitated in health ; delicate parents 
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generate more feeble children; and if the in- 
tellect and brain are largely developed it can 
only be at the expense of the human frame in 
which they reside. The agricultural population 
are no better off, with scanty food and severe 
toil ; their physical powers are not greater, ac$ 
their intellectual perceptions are dull and stag- 
nant. The vacuity of the rural labourer's coun- 
tenance has been well designated by George 
Eliot as a c bovine gaze.' There is far more of 
the animal about the peasant than of the spiri- 
tual ; the coarseness of the pigs, the indifference 
of the cattle, the gregarious, foolish timidity of 
the sheep, are all portrayed in the types to be 
met with in country neighbourhoods ; while their 
physique is, if possible, of a lower order, more 
boorish and clumsy, and scarcely more athletic 
than that of the pallid townsman. 

In great measure the poor wages and 
wretched food of the agricultural labourer are 
answerable for this, and there are pecuniary 
reasons for the low standard of morality and in- 
telligence reached by the average labourer ; but 
there is also another reason, and that is the stag- 
nant, impassible, soul-deadening monotony of his 
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life. Up before daylight on cold winter mornings 
in order to reach his work betimes, early to bed 
in order to economise candles, his days are 
spent in the one dull round of unintelligent duty. 
If by chance he has a few hours to spare on a 
Saturday or Sunday, he is so unaccustomed to 
the fact of leisure that he can think of no plea- 
santer mode of passing it than by boozing away 
the heavy hours in drink at the public-house, 
with the not unusual result of a broken head or 
a police-fine. 

Merciful and excellent people exclaim at the 
picture, Why need the poor man get drunk at 
all ? Simply because he Jxas nothing else to do ; 
and if there were other pastimes for him, he 
would not know how to set about them. It 
needs a stretch of imagination for well-educated 
persons to conceive a state of min4 which leaves 
no other ideas to impress themselves upon the 
brain but work versus beer, beer versus work. 

It has been said that no drunkard ever has 
flowers in his window ; and that the moment a 
man takes to cultivating these sweet children of 
Nature, it is a proof that he has given up his 
evil habits. Does not this fact in itself point a 
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moral, and give us the key to the whole difficulty ? 
The love of flowers is a refining and ennobling 
trait ; when a man falls under these softening 
influences he ceases to drink. Kefine, and you 
will stamp out vice. In other words, teach a 
man to employ himself soberly, discreetly, and 
happily, and he will lose the overwhelming 
temptation to drown his cares in what at best 
must be but an unsatisfactory Lethe. 

Even more do the same conditions apply to 
the artisan. Living in the leaden, depressing 
murkiness which scarcely deserves the name of 
air, huddled in small rooms where cleanliness or 
beauty is an impossibility, the only ray of light 
and sunshine comes from the public-house with 
its frothing tankards and its busy hum of lively 
conversation. In Greece, where the worship of 
physical beauty reached extravagant lengths, the 
care of the body was as strenuously insisted upon 
as the culture of the mind. We, in our con-» 
tempt for carnal things, have in reality suffo-* 
cated spiritual aspirations. The average country 
town is the abode of dulness ; clever and enter* 
prising youths fly from it as soon as they can* 
and leave behind only the old and those whq 
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have neither the wish nor the ability for better 
things. 

The pleasures of the rich are many and 
varied, but where is the caterer for the plea- 
sures of the poor ? In all London there is only 
one real swimming-bath, where the water rushes 
in and out fresh and filtered, in imitation of the 
establishments that are to be found in quantities 
on the Seine. The indecent and uncomfortable 
method of plunging and paddling in the Serpen- 
tine which prevails so largely in the summer, 
shows plainly that there is a want of such things, 
and that if facilities were afforded they would 
gladly be seized upon. Gradually working- 
men's clubs are starting up in different parts of 
the United Kingdom, but hundreds of towns and 
villages are without these beneficent institutions ; 
and where they do exist, in many cases they are 
so badly managed as to be only a field for in- 
trigues, squabbles, or peculation. Poor men 
have no enterprise ; they cannot originate — they 
can seldom even carry on a scheme when once 
started, unless there is some managing head, 
some master-spirit with quick and clever wit, 
ready to plan and decide. 
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Every city and hamlet should have its swim- 
ming-bath, its club, and its gymnasium. Officers 
will tell you how fond the private soldier is of 
athletic and gymnastic sports, and what really 
wonderful feats a very little practice will enable 
the veriest boor to perform. For it does not 
follow that because a man is intellectually slow, 
he should not excel in games that tend to develop 
muscle and pluck, and those finer qualities of en- 
durance and courage, that go far towards forming 
the character of an heroic man. What finer than 
the conduct of the fireman Lee, who lost his life 
by an admirable and yet not an uncommon act 
of bravery ? Possibly this gallant fellow was 
without a superfluity of intellectual acquirements. 
The excellence of the mens sana in corpore sano, 
of combining the healthful with the pleasant, of 
fusing together work and relaxation, lies in the 
fact that whatever qualities a man possesses he is 
sure to make the best of them. In foreign coun- 
tries — Switzerland, Germany, France — archery, 
gymnastics, and swimming are taught to all 
young men; we do not see that they are less 
good workmen, less skilled mechanics, less re- 
spectable members of the State. There might be 
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great difficulties at first in starting any radically 
new change in the social habits of the people ; 
yet that, if persevered with, such novelties would 
effect good, and breed healthier and happier, 
members of society, is surely beyond dispute. 
There are numbers of charities, of young men's 
institutes, of clumsy but well-meaning schemes 
for the improvement of the working classes, 
which might profitably expend their money and 
energy in setting such things on foot as a gym- 
nasium with a swimming-bath, a club-room, a 
library, and a school for cookery attached to it> 
where, for a nominal sum, recreation, mental oc- 
cupation, and physical grace and skill could easily 
be obtained. 

As long as we persist in shutting our museums 
and picture-galleries on the only day available 
for the toiling classes, in offering them no better 
amusement or relaxation than a dusty walk in 
hot streets and crowded parks, or the demoral- 
ising influences of the tap-room and the gin-shop, 
we cannot expect much moral, or religious, or 
even sanitary progress amongst the people. The 

a 

rich spend far too much valuable time in idle 
and enervating pleasure ; the poor are forced to 
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spend far too little. Let the just balance be re- 
stored ; and as if by magic we shall see the desert 
places blooming, the public-houses deserted, and 
light and morality diffused equally through the 
mansions of the wealthy and the humble hovels of 
the peasant and the artisan. That such would be 
a desirable consummation will surely be doubted 
by few and denied by none. 



THE LARGE-SOULED WOMAN. 

Large-souled is an epithet for Whose discovery 
the English language is indebted to George Eliot, 
and which, though applicable on occasions to> 
men, is principally used to define a new species 
of the feminine character. Every portion of 
humanity has at different epochs of the world's 
history received its own especial deification — th6 
body in the time of the Greeks and Komans, the! 
mind amongst the metaphysicians of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the heart in the romantic Ger-» 
man school. The present fashion is to extol the 
soul — a kind of mystical combination of intellect; 
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brain, heart, and sometimes even body, which con- 
stitutes a large-souled person. We have the affini- 
ties of the soul, the friendships of the soul, the 
passions of the soul, the longings of the soul. At 
the feast of reason the soul is served up in many 
various forms : it is introduced into the soup ; it 
is minced up in the entries ; it is presented, whole 
and well flavoured, as a pihce de resistance ; it is 
produced as a frothy compound of surfeity sweet- 
ness for dessert. 

The soul is like those mysterious essences 
affected by the sorcerers of old, which were com- 
pressed into the very smallest vial; but when 
once the cork was removed, they swelled and 
swelled until a good-sized room was insufficient 
to contain them. It is intangible and undefin- 
able, and yet it is very real. Some people have 
so diminutive a portion of soul that it will 
scarcely suffice for the ordinary necessities of life ; 
while others overflow with soul to such an extent 
that they must needs give out of their abundance 
to their poorer neighbours. The first are the 
grovelling ordinary members of society ; the latter 
the large-souled creatures. Amongst the initi- 
ated there is much jargon used. For instance, 
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American poets are apt to say, ' I care not for 
your face, the touch of your hand is nothing to 
me ; but let me know your inner self, let me see 
your naked soul.' 

The large-souled woman in her perfection 
has big, melancholy, questioning eyes that seem 
to read your most hidden thoughts ; she has a 
soft, sad voice, and would have been christened in 
French romances the fernme incomprise. She is 
that, but she is something more. Her soul is 
so large that, though it may have a few smal 
pulsations for husband and children, it beats with 
a mighty throb of love for all mankind. The 
regeneration of the universe is her dream ; and 
in such grand thoughts she can afford to show a 
magnificent disregard for stitches in time, the 
purity of collars and cuffs, or the absence of hair- 
pins. She will lash herself into enthusiasm about 
the tragedies of life, the sufferings of other large- 
souled women, or the abominable tyranny of the 
laws of conventionality. 

The large-souled woman is a religion to her- 
self. She is not tied down by doctrines and par- 
sons ; her revelation is the desire of her soul, 
and her creed that right is might* She lays 
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down the broad lines of good and evil as her soul 
inspires her, and dashes in the details with sweep- 
ing and eccentric splashes of colour. She is 
always on the look-out for congenial beings, and 
she is cosmopolitan in her tastes. They need 
not all be young, or pretty, or bright, or rich, or 
learned, but they must be large-souled. They 
must have no prejudices of caste, or nation, or 
rank, or religion, or taste. She is staunch and 
loyal to the friends of her choice, though occa- 
sionally strangely indifferent to the wishes and 
requirements of those who, by the harsh freak 
of Nature, are her relations, her dependents, or a 
portion of her daily environment. She does not 
mind originality, and will occasionally do start- 
ling things for the pleasure of seeing the public 
stare. She will drive in her carriage with a 
beggar in rags ; or ask queer, unkempt men with 
long hair and dirty nails to dinner ; or seat black 
chiefs, flaring with diamonds and arrayed in a 
Joseph's coat of many colours, in the front of her 
opera-box ; or she will be seen at surgical lec- 
tures, or in the Jewish synagogue, or in a reform- 
atory for fallen women ; or she will lecture at a 
working man's club, or adopt orphans picked 
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from the gutter. She is never unwomanly, though 
doing all manner of things apparently likely to 
unsex her. She will explain that all her actions 
are intended for the culture of her soul. She 
must read passionate poetry. She must be sur- 
rounded by art and luxury to content the long- 
ings of her soul. She must taste the delights of 
love, or her soul will sicken and pine. 

The soul appears to be a troublesome if un-> 
known quantity : it is omnivorous and insatiable ; 
it has longings and burnings and yearnings and 
thirsts that must be quenched, and needs that 
must be satisfied, and droopings that must be 
raised, and troubles that must be comforted* 
And all these sensations and requirements are 
not lightly to be gratified ; only the initiated can 
understand them ; sometimes, it may be, a life- 
time must elapse before the large-souled woman 
finds her element. Husbands, brothers, sisters, 
or parents constantly misinterpret and ignore her ; 
but she is secure, like the lady in Charles de 
Bernard's pretty story, that somewhere in some 
distant land her kindred soul is gazing upon the 
identical star on which she looks, with the same 
unfulfilled yearning of the soul. 
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Eecondite psychological questions espe- 
cially fill her mind ; the strange vagaries, ' ou 
f amour va se nicher,' delight her leisure moments ; 
she is never happier than when reading or listen- 
ing to some story of a soul that, casting off the 
trammels of etiquette and the bonds of ordinary 
lawj shone sublime in its brilliancy of affection 
and self-sacrifice. Those whom the world calls 
sinners she calls victims ; the acts which society 
reprobates she extols. For what is society ? A 
collection of ill-natured, canting, jealous creatures, 
who cannot enjoy themselves, and want no one 
else to do so. A full life — a life of emotion, of 
experience, of sorrow even, but a life that is not 
even and rippleless like the calm surface of a 
Dutch canal — such is the code of the large-souled 
woman. She agrees with this epigram on a fine 
old man : ' A fine old man ! If his head or his 
heart had been worth anything, they would have 
worn him out long ago.' 

The remarkable French women of the eigh- 
teenth century — Madame Geoffrin, Madame du 
Deffand, Ninon de Lenclos — were without preju^ 
dices, but they were also without sympathies. 
Excepting in their own particular sphere, they 
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did not concern themselves much about the 
hopes and aspirations of others. The 'peuple* 
was the ' people/ nothing more. Vox populi, 
vox Dei, is purely an outcome of revolutionary 
principles. The large-souled woman is correct, 
in a measure. She takes a larger, a wider, a 
nobler view of life and its duties. The great 
doctrine of universal brotherhood has its pytho- 
nesses ; but their utterances, like those of the 
oracle at Delphi, are usually capable of several 
interpretations. Only so far as we sympathise 
can we understand. Tout comprendre c'est tout 
pardonner. 

The large-souled woman rightly believes that 
sympathy is the great motive-power of civilisa- 
tion. It is this conviction which produces men 
and women like Elizabeth Fry, John Howard, or 
Florence Nightingale. The most painstaking 
benevolence unaccompanied by sympathy will 
leave the criminal hard, the prodigal unreclaimed, 
the barbarian rude. But the large-souled woman 
forgets, in her admiration for this universal sym- 
pathy, that she is worshipping the power of doing 
and not the deed. She has erected her soul, this 
thermometer of good works, into a fetish, and, 
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like all idols, it has proved itself of clay. In her 
extreme culture of the soul, which is a means, 
the flowering of the redemption of humanity, 
which is the end, becomes forgotten. 

The large-souled woman is so full of herself, 
of her needs, of her eclecticism, of her ambitions, 
that the good of mankind, and especially the 
happiness of her own little belongings, are repeat* 
edly ignored. She may be loved and lovable, 
clever and well-meaning ; but she constantly de-i 
feats her own aims, and forces her friends to long, 
like Dr. Johnson, that the possession of a large 
soul were not only difficult, but impossible. Vices 
and virtues, wheji carried to excess, so closely 
resemble each other that a very little exaggera- 
tion will convert large hearts into narrow minds. 
It is this which causes the large-souled woman so 
often to appear, in the eyes of the world, when she 
is not mischievous, at least absurd. 
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COUNTRY-HOUSE LIFE. 

The fitness of things constitutes their beauty. 
Yet how few institutions, tried by this standard, 
would answer the original purpose of their being ! 
Country-house life is an example of this. The 
primal object of residing in the country was no 
doubt the enjoyment of simple pleasures, the 
absence of artificial life, and the quiet and rest 
of mind and body to be gained. Our historical 
memory carries us back to the days of the 
Eomans : we see Fabricius under his oak, Curius 
in his hut, Cincinnatus following the plough, 
Diocletian among his cabbages. Or our fancy 
leads us to the villa-life of the Latins, Horace and 
Lucretius and Pliny, luxuriating in the charms 
of poetry and literature, and enjoying a learned 
and classical repose on the shore of the Bay of 
Naples. 

In our own country we may picture to our- 
selves the primitive habits of the last century, 
the bad roads which made travelling difficult if 
not impossible, the boorish habits of the , rural 
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gentry, and the contented resignation with which 
great ladies lived quietly in the same place from 
year's end to year's end. Such things as Mrs. 
Montague describes in her letters would now 
fortunately be impossible, when, speaking of her 
neighbours, she remarks: 'Could you see how 
awkward, how absurd, how uncouth, are the gene- 
rality of people in this county [Yorkshire] ; for 
the most part they are drunken and vicious and 
worse than hypocrites — profligates. We have 
not had one person disordered with liquor since 
we came down, though most of the poor ladies in 
the neighbourhood have had more hogs in their 
drawing-room than ever they had in their hog- 
sty.' And this was the society of the learned, 
the witty, the elegant Mrs. Montague ! 

If there is less drunkenness now than there 
was then, the fatuousness of country-house life 
has in nowise diminished. In the first place, we 
carry all the vicious habits of the town into the 
country. What would Steele have said, could he 
have taken a peep at our fashions, when he 
plaintively wrote : ' The landmarks of our fathers 
are removed and planted further up in the day. 
In my own memory, the dinner-hour has crept 
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by degrees from twelve o'clock to three. Where 
it will fix nobody knows ? ' Where indeed ? The 
ordinary hour is eight now ; but in many houses, 
where the sportsmen are unusually ardent, it is a 
movable feast, and may be nine — we have even 
known it as late as ten o'clock ; so that delicate 
ladies, half fainting, were forced to content them- 
selves with glasses of sherry and bread-and-butter, 
as a palliative for the pangs of hunger. 

These late hours, and eating reduced to a 
science, have robbed country existence of its 
greatest charm, the return to natural and easy 
life. Everything at the present time denoting a 
craving after excitement, we are not satisfied 
with a little plodding after partridges, a scanty 
bag of grouse, a mild rubber of whist, or a plea- 
sant dinner-party of six, with a bottle of good 
claret and a few harmless jokes as we crack our 
walnuts and sit round a friend's mahogany. We 
must have grand battues, which cost Heaven 
knows what, and which in some cases are con- 
ducted on mercantile principles, and combine 
economy with display, so as to pay the butcher's 
bill by the sale of the pheasants; enormous 
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parties, arranged with infinitesimal trouble; 
Lucullus-like banquets, magnificent clothes, 
luxury of every kind and description. The round 
of gaiety never ceases now for those wretched 
victims of aristocratic life who rush from London 
to Homburg, from Homburg to Scotland, from 
Scotland to Norfolk, and then back again to 
London. 

There is no putting off the war-paint for an 
instant : ' Aux armes !' is the cry of mothers to 
their daughters ; ' formez vos bataillons ! * and 
prepare for a skirmish. In country houses 
the greater part of the chase after eldest sons 
is carried on, and pleasure, such as it is, 
becomes a very arduous round of duty. ' En 
cherchant le plaisir on perd sou vent le bonheur.' 
No one would think of describing a country- 
house life as a period of happiness — a time of 
hard work, of constant excitements and emotions, 
of eager passions, of fun possibly, of feverish 
enjoyment, of vanity gratified, but certainly not 
of happiness. The three great conditions of 
human happiness are wanting — health, love, and 
work. Sooner or later such artificial stimulants 
impair the health. Love is an unknown quantity ; 
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only flirtations, jealousies, or piques can exist in 
a country house ; while wholesome and satisfac- 
tory work is of course impossible. 

People who visit systematically, form a class 
by themselves. They are either eager lovers of the 
chase, fond of the sports of flood and field, who 
reckon the charms of a host by the number of 
head of game he proffers to their skill, and the 
attractions of a house by the facilities afforded 
for early rising, late dining, male society, and 
the unspoken code of selfishness which de- 
cides all by men's convenience and desires ; or 
they are frivolous, light-headed creatures, who 
flutter from castle to park, and from park to 
manor, gathering honeyed gossip, or indulging 
in meaningless love-making, or merely killing 
time — that kind of killing which is no murder. 
These happy mortals pack up for a six months' 
tour of visits as others would for a trip to 
America, and think it as much a sine qud non 
that the autumn and winter should be devoted 
to a country-house life as the young man of the 
past century, who reckoned his education in- 
complete unless it included the performance of 
' the Grand Tour.' 
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When we consider society in a country house 
exclusively composed of these ingredients — men 
who will not make themselves agreeable, because 
their duty in life is only to prove their skill in 
shooting or their prowess out hunting ; or men 
who cannot be interesting companions, from the 
fact that fashionable jargon is their sole conver- 
sation, and that they are utterly incapable of the 
smallest intellectual effort ; and women who come 
to flirt, to marry their daughters, as accessories 
to their husbands, or for want of any better 
occupation — we may easily understand why the 
company in a country house are frequently 
bored, usually vapid, and sometimes intolerable, 
notwithstanding the most energetic efforts of the 
chatelaine. Similarity of tastes may engender 
friendship : but except among sporting men, who 
are always happy talking shop, where is the 
sympathy between the heterogeneous elements 
vaguely collected together ? 

It is not often that affection is so constant or 
life so unruffled as to permit — what a friend of 
ours successfully carried into practice — the re- 
uniting of the same friends twelvemonth after 
twelvemonth for twenty years at the recurrence 
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of the shooting-season. It was an epoch to be 
looked forward to. No invitations were issued, 
for those who were alive met together regularly, 
without let or hindrance, at the appointed time. 
Only one death occurred to mar the happiness of 
the party. It is needless to say that the friends 
were of the same age and rank in life, and were 
bound together by every tie of love and esteem ; 
they were sufficiently independent to be neither 
tyrants nor toadies, and sufficiently simple to air 
their hobbies and prejudices, while honest enough 
to respect mutual opinions and divergences of 
fancy. Such a symposium of kindred souls is, 
however, only to be recorded as the exception 
that proves the rule. The strange, thing is that 
guests are far from grateful for the entertainment 
they receive, while hostesses are frequently 
thankful when the last carriage drives off, the 
blinds of the best bedchambers are pulled down, 
the holland covers are donned over the crimson- 
satin chairs and sofas, and with a sigh of relief 
they inwardly register the fact that Lord and 
Lady Allbore have ceased their receptions for 
the season. Why is it all done ? This will ever 
remain one of the mysteries of that most myste- 
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riously intricate of all entities — fashionable 
society. 

Country-house life pleases few and profits 
none. Stay, it profits the gamekeepers. It 
must be they who got up a kind of communistic 
oo-operative society, launched battues on the 
world at large, and impressed on brainless squires 
the absolute necessity of preserving an enormous 
quantity of pheasants, in order to invite a great 
number of acquaintances to shoot them. When 
the system of vails to servants was done away 
with — which almost prevented poor gentlemen 
from staying with their rich relations, unless, 
like the Duke of Ormond's friend, they received 
a guinea with each invitation to dinner, in order 
that they might fee the attendants — some new 
plan had to be hit upon. Country-house visiting, 
with its tips to butlers and positive taxation in 
the shape of presents to gamekeepers, seemed to 
offer a pleasant substitute. It is not likely these 
worthies will let such an excellent institution slip 
through their fingers. Simplicity will never 
again reign in the homes of England until all the 
old families of the land are ruined, and merchants 
have ceased to realise fortunes and marry their 
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daughters to penniless peers. With the era of 
hot shooting-luncheons and breech-loaders^ old- 
fashioned plainness went out of date. Beaux 
and sparks and powder and wigs ceased to exist ; 
instead, we have lawn-tennis, 'short petticoats, 
and knickerbockers ; a great deal of slang, a 
decided falling off in politeness, and bigger bags ; 
French cooks, and smoking-room revels. * Tout 
est pour le mieux dans ce meilleur des mondes ; ' 
and those who are inclined to carp must remem- 
ber that sobriety is great gain, and that if we are 
as foolish as, we are at least more refined in our 
habits than, our much-lauded ancestors. 



AUTUMN LEAVES. 

October is the month of leaves. The flowers are 
almost all gone, the roses faded, the heliotrope 
blackened by the frost, the geraniums petalless, 
the mignonette pinched, but the leaves are in full 
glory. From the gold-tinted feathery birch to 
the pale yellow of lime-tree or sycamore, from 
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the russet-hued beech to the vivid scarlet of the 
Virginia creeper, the leaves are a glow and glory 
of colour ; the pigments of the palette are not 
varied enough, the craft of the painter not suf- 
ficiently subtle, to represent the autumn tints. 
It is the English season par excellence. Foreign 
countries may boast of wonderful vegetation, of 
rankness, and greenness, and tropical luxuriance ; 
but the gradual and brilliant decay, life going out 
with no sputtering of farthing rushlight, but 
grand, calm, and magnificent, is reserved for our 
misty island home. 

Autumn has its sadness, but also its ineffable 
grace, its decay steeped in beauty, its restfulness 
and its mystery. Autumn speaks to the reflec- 
tive, the resigned, the suffering. It has lessons 
for all, full of deliciousness, full of crispness, for 
the tints and the glow and the frosts are not ener- 
vating like the torrid heat of summer. The 
glory of youth is dying out, but it is dying out 
in hope. Autumn leaves have no scent, but a 
kind of ineffable exhalation of perfume ; they are 
amber, and ruddy, and brilliant, and eye-delight- 
ing. Why is it, therefore, that the autumn of 
life is used as a semi-contemptuous, wholly 
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melancholy phrase ? The autumn of life should 
be the sunset glory, the last supreme effort of 
nature. 

On the contrary, with men and women what 
do we see ? The ardent youngster turned into 
the soured old hypochondriac, the sweet young 
girl into the scheming worldly matron, the gay 
labourer in the fields of science or art into the 
disappointed, envious cynic. We all seem to 
start fair in the race of life, some perhaps a trifle 
more heavily handicapped than others — still, all 
moderately equal; but, when we come to the 
autumn, we see a marvellous difference. Two 
schoolmates or college friends have parted on 
the threshold of their career : one is a flourish- 
ing merchant or fashionable lawyer living in 
Bloomsbury or Belgravia, rich, respected, car- 
riage-keeping ; the other is an out-at-elbows 
vagabond clinging to the skirts of respectability, 
which said skirts are apt to tear in the process 
and let him down summarily and unpleasantly 
into the gutter, foiled, beaten at every turn, 
tumbled about in the unruly and powerful bil- 
lows of struggling existence. The autumn of life 
to the one means success, honour, repose ; to the 
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other, a harder fight, with dying-out . hopes and 
fewer opportunities, and starvation at the goal 

To the beauty, autumn means a cessation of 
happiness ; a wrinkle becomes desperation, white 
locks are an adieu to the world. To the rottS it 
means a bad digestion, women's frowns, and a de- 
parted figure, coupled with increase of rouge and 
hair-dye. To the singer, it is ruin ; to the dancer, 
it whispers embonpoint and marriage ; to the rigid 
pietist, extra fasting and prayers, and plainer 
maid-servants with sombre black gowns and 
large white caps. To every one the autumn of 
life must arrive heralded by tokens of its pre- 
sence ; to few indeed is it welcome. Yet the 
stillness of nature ought to accompany the ad- 
vent of autumn in man ; for as we grow older 
we cease to be slaves to our passions, we are 
clearer in our minds as to our aims, we become 
decided in our loves and consistent in our hates. 

Unfortunately the desire to sin often only 
departs after the power, and we long to disport 
ourselves lightly or frivolously considerably later 
in life than our friends have decided it is meet 
for us. ' There is no fool like an old fool ; ' and 
the spectacle of an aged virgin falling in love with 
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a young curate and endowing him with her for- 
tune and her sallow looks, or the fact of an elderly 
gentleman of ample means and ruined constitu- 
tion dancing attendance on a laughing minx of 
sixteen, are equally deplorable. The fact is, 
autumn is written in the lines of our counte- 
nance long before it is engraven on the heart. 
This accounts for the incongruities and inconse- 
quences of even clever people, and for the vaga- 
ries of so-called love. Some through the hot 
summer of life have been fainting and weary, and 
have had no thought for things higher and plea- 
santer than money-getting ; others have ripened 
into maturity late ; others, again, stumbling and 
falling through an endless series of mistakes, 
have grasped the truth and attained their desires 
only when their contemporaries were learning 
to deny themselves and turn their thoughts to 
Heaven. 

But there are also minds of a different calibre, 
minds who even in early years may be styled 
autumnal — souls who, like John Stuart Mill, have 
never known childhood or youth in its truest and 
purest sense. They have worn pinafores and 
frilled trousers, have learnt alphabets, and out- 
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grown their clothes, but they have never been 
young. Especially does this apply to the stunted 
denizens of crowded courts in dingy towns, 
where, sharpened by toil and privation, youthful 
faces look prematurely old, and the brand of 
anxiety seems stamped on the new-born babe. 
For this, however, there are physical causes; 
even in the survival of the fittest, the fittest is 
frequently far from a fine or noble specimen of 
humanity. 

But occasionally we come upon wintry types 
for whose appearance there seems absolutely no 
valid reason. Old heads on young shoulders, 
sucking unbelievers in all that is good or innocent 
or lovely, decrepit and loathsome minds that 
naturally turn to the nauseous in nature. No 
doubt it is to such as these that the present 
school of Kealists makes appeal. The feeling of 
age is a feeling peculiar to the present century, 
that seems to have outlived its faith, its hopes, 
its capacity for love and veneration. Satiety of 
sentiment is the surest sign of decadence, both in 
the individual and in the multitude. The rotting 
carcase of a dead dog in the street is as capable 
of life as the old-young man who has outlived 
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his sense of enjoyment and his illusions. Illusions 
may be bad things, as too much sunshine dazzles 
the eyes, but they serve to brighten and gild the 
dark places and sloughs of despond that fall to 
every man's lot. For what are illusions but the 
rainbow colours of Hope ? and, as Lord Byron has 
remarked : ' If it were not for hope, where would 
the future be? — in hell! It is useless to say 
where the present is, for most of us know ; and 
as for the past, what predominates ? — hope baf- 
fled. Ergo, in all human affairs it is hope, hope, 
hope ! ' 

But there remain the natural shrinking from 
death and consequently the melancholy engen- 
dered by the approach of autumn, whether in 
nature or in man, speaking, as it does, of rapid 
dissolution. The fear of death is, no doubt, in 
great measure physical and encouraged by pre- 
cept and education, amounting, indeed, in weak 
organisations, positively to abject terror. True, 
even the best of us must deplore the number of 
wasted opportunities, the foolish mistakes, the 
selfish trampling of others' feelings for our own 
gratification — a gratification we found too late 
we had never experienced — aims placed too low, 
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hopes placed too high ; in short, the whole para- 
phernalia of a misspent life, causing us to dread 
the knowledge that ' old age comes on apace to 
ravage all the clime/ 

But the autumn of existence does not invari- 
ably inspire sadness in busy, happy, healthy- 
minded people. Especially the great workers 
seem to have been remarkably cheerful as they 
grew older. Hume writes : * I possess the same 
ardour as ever in study and the same gaiety in 
company ; I consider besides that a man of sixty- 
five, by dying, cuts off only a few years of in- 
firmity . . . it is difficult to be more detached 
from life than I am at present ; ' though he him- 
self adds : ' I've many symptoms of my literary 
reputation breaking out at last with additional 
lustre ; ' and consequently he might, with perfect 
reason, have regretted his approaching dissolu- 
tion in the full plenitude of all his powers. 
Goethe, again, in calm serenity enjoyed a full 
intellectual life to the very last, with his dying 
breath murmuring, ' More light ! ' while Alex- 
ander von Humboldt showed, when long past the 
span of years allotted to man, an inextinguishable 
vigour and an unwearied industry and vitality. 
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Voltaire, in a ripe old age, retained his vivacity 
and keenness of intelligence and his appreciation 
of congenial and witty society and conversation. 
It is therefore plain that only petty natures need 
find the autumn of life barren or uncongenial ; 
true, a butterfly existence may be tamed, or a 
career of dissipation and vanity checked, but life, 
the life of the heart, the affections, and the in- 
tellect, a broken life, an imperfect life, yet still 
the true life, finds its end only in the grave. It 
rests with every one to secure 

An old age, serene and bright. 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

To lead thee to the grave. 



SOCIETTS CLIMBING PLANTS. 

Climbing plants are exceedingly useful things ; 
they grow rapidly, produce an excellent effect, 
and are most advantageous in concealing bareness 
and crudity in conservatories or on dead walls. 
We do not despise them because they cannot 
stand alone, or because they have neither the 
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strength nor nature of the forest-tree, but we prize 
them for their qualities of beauty and graceful- 
ness, and heartily admire their rank luxuriance. 
In some such fashion it is also possible for us to 
contemplate, and even envy, those specimens of, 
humanity that fulfil in courts and high places the 
offices of climbing plants in a greenhouse. Those 
who have claim to this title are generally men of 
no remarkable attainments, of no personal beauty, 
and boasting no exceptional charm of manner; 
yet they have gradually risen from mere no- 
bodies (in common parlance) to be the favourite 
friends of kings, or the universally honoured 
guests in the most exclusive circles. Such a fact 
would almost appear a paradox ; for it is generally 
supposed that the verdict of the world is, on the 
whole, uncommonly judicious, were it not of such 
every-day occurrence as almost to escape remark. 
A climbing plant springs up rapidly, but it need 
not have a deep root. The favour of kings is 
precarious ; the great thing is to attain it quickly. 
The climbing plant is shortlived, but it is brilliant ; 
for courtiers follow one another in rotation, as 
lackeys in a large establishment. 

The men who succeed as climbing plants are 
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generally mediocre in mind, often poor in pocket, 
but they have certain talents of tact and adapt- 
ability which more gifted minds either want or 
despise. They have no violent dislikes or preju- 
dices; the angles of originality have been so 
rubbed off that friction causes no disagreeable 
explosions of tempers, no outspoken bitternesses. 
They excite no fears, suspicions, or jealousies, for * 
there is nothing in them that can excite anything 
but blank astonishment. When we see men with- 
out birth, family, or fortune, of indifferent attain- 
ments and vulgar habits, rise gradually over the 
heads of sober learning and quiet merit, we ask 
ourselves, Is it only fools that command success ? 
Not so. It is not folly, but want of self-love that 
is the road to fortune. Men who are always 
riding a hobby become tedious ; men of decided 
opinions weary us after a while ; but the climb- 
ing plant lives in the serene atmosphere of petty 
hopes and fears in which all can share, and 
allows himself no decided views or independence 
of thought. If it is the fashion to play polo, 
skate, or gamble, he does so, not because he cares 
for it, but because it is the fashion ; when fashion 
changes, so does he ; he becomes a votary of 
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dancing, riding, or music, as the case may be, 
but he blends with all pursuits his sublime indif- 
ference. 

In order to grow tall quickly all extraneous 
development must be avoided ; in like maimer, 
those who wish to rise at court must avoid all 
intellectual pursuits, all striving after virtue and 
improvement, lest they should forget for one 
moment that favour which it is their sole aim to 
attain to. Both princes and the public are im- 
patient of rivalry. Where they love, no other 
must dare to intrude, and the exigencies of family 
responsibilities, wealth, or position must incon- 
tinently be waived. This is of course easier with 
those who own the fewest claims on their time, 
and accounts frequently for the rise of obscure 
persons. 

Again, the advantages they receive from the 
company of the great are many. Lord Snooks, 
an impoverished earl, and Mr. Lovelace, a subor- 
dinate in the Foreign Office, are nothing if judged 
on their merits, and would obtain few invitations 
were it not that the reflected splendour of royalty 
shines upon them and dazzles like a big gas-lamp 
those who presume to look too closely. But in 
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their borrowed plumes they are able to snub, 
annoy, and disgust those who do not pay them 
the attention they demand, and to enjoy the privi- 
lege, to vulgar minds so dear, of being stared at 
and envied. 

With all their follies, however, climbing plants 
are generally good-hearted ; they are rarely vin- 
dictive, for that demands some power, and with 
such plastic impersonal natures it is not possible 
to have any deep emotions. They like to be 
considered an authority on matters of social 
gossip or court etiquette, are industrious diners- 
out, and reckoned very agreeable; yet if their 
conversation were analysed, it would be found to 
contain only a grain of wit or information to every 
peck of rubbish. Fortunately they rarely dabble 
in politics, and, if they do, invariably make a 
hash of it. Their favourite themes are the looks 
of such a beauty, the marriage of such another, 
pleasures in futuro, and themselves in extenso. 
For though we said they had no self-love, that 
does not exclude selfishness, for the pettier the 
aim the more egotistical it makes people. A man 
who loves himself may love wisely, may desire 
riches that he may benefit his poor dependents, 
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beauty that he may please the woman he cares for, 
talent that he may carve his name in the world's 
history ; but these are not ignoble wishes, they are 
part of the stuff of which heroes are made. 

Sometimes, indeed, it is necessary to prefer 
our own interest to that of our neighbour, were 
it only to keep our head above water in the 
storms of life ; but the climbing plant climbs to 
climb, and promises himself no further usefulness 
in his rapid career. The worst is that such 
prompt prosperity discourages the deserving, 
who remain all their lives obscure ; but they 
must remember for their comfort that as one 
plant outgrows and displaces another, so the 
favourites of fortune are soon cast aside, while 
others succeed to their honours. No man, how- 
ever, who has pride or a will of his own need 
ever aspire to the post ; it will not befit him, and 
will be more heart-breaking than happy. Society 
hates moralists and censors and anybody superior 
to itself, and only those who are content to swim 
with the tide and 4 roar like a sucking dove ' can 
possibly be blessed with its smiles. 

When we hear people remark somewhat 
angrily that they cannot think what such a one 
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has done to deserve such and such distinction, we 
would fain bring to their notice that, had he de- 
served it, it is highly probable the favour would 
not have been granted. It is too much to expect 
to possess merit and the reward for merit also. 
The one ought to be satisfied with its own appro- 
bation, the other with the applause of the world. 
Thus every man obtains some recognition, and 
justice is satisfied. The prophet, whose wisdom 
the mildew of centuries has not yet succeeded in 
making obsolete, said he saw i the wicked flourish- 
ing like a green bay-tree ; ' and though in good 
society it would be impossible to term any one 
* wicked, ' yet there are men whose prosperity 
exceeds their deserts, notably the giant climbing 
plants. Yet they are as natural an accompani- 
ment to society as the castanets to the Spaniard 
or the barrel-organ to the itinerant Savoyard. No 
doubt, it is a wise dispensation for the good of 
humanity. Quien sabe ? 
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SHOP-WINDOWS. 

Shop-windows contain a very world of information 
and amusement. In this busy, bustling city, 
where people seem scarcely to allow themselves 
time to breathe, much less to pursue that delight- 
ful amusement which the French call fidner y and 
which the grave old Greek philosophers were not 
too proud to indulge in, until one of their sects 
got named the Peripatetic, few either care or 
dare to know half its delights. Yet the student 
of human nature who walks about intent on 
seeing everything must inevitably discover a rich 
mine of wealth and solve one or two quaint 
psychological problems. 

Place aux dames. Let us first pause before a 
draper's shop, one of those huge palaces of which 
the owners rapidly becpme merchant princes and 
aspire to alliance with the aristocracy. Who 
wears all the marvellous sheeny silks and artistic 
stamped velvets and damasks ; who wrap them- 
selves in the glossy furs and soft sealskins, the 
fashion whereof changeth every season, and wear- 
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6th out according to the fiat of the dressmaker ? 
One year every one is furred up to the nose, until 
women look more like mummies than charmers ; 
the next year the very tightest and airiest of 
costumes alone are admissible, with kid bodies and 
closely-clinging jerseys, producing, when used in 
light colours, much the same effect as Eve's primi- 
tive attire. 

How rich England must be to have a demand 
for the numberless lace trifles, gaudy ribbons* 
satins, delicate frills and confections and head* 
dresses, and whatever all the names may be of 
the various articles that sparkle and dangle and 
shine and attract in the plate-glass squares that 
make the delight of ladies' eyes ! Gold embroidery, 
the products of Indian looms, Syrian dyes, Ameri- 
can furs, the finest of Belgian lace, the thickest of 
French silks, the warmest of Scotch wool tissues 
— there is not a country that has not been laid 
under contribution to minister to the coquetted 
caprices or to beauty's snares. i Come and be 
dressed ' the shops seem to chant in a kind of 
deep chorale ; ' come and put off your own indi+ 
viduality and put on the livery of your master* 
the despot of civilisation — Fashion.' So the 
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women come, like the ducks in the old nursery 
rhyme, come and are fleeced and made happy. 
Vanity Fair, indeed I Its presence is stronger, 
louder, more blatant than ever. 

A trifle saddened, we pass on to a butcher's 
shop. Great raw carcases hang bleeding in our 
sight, gory puddles fleck the pavement, a smell 
of sawdust and fat fills the air ; involuntarily we 
think of savage sports and barbarous murders ; 
thoroughly do we realise, as we turn hastily off 
from the perusal of placards bearing such inscrip- 
tions as ' prime Welsh mutton, lOd. a pound,' or 
4 prize Christmas beef,' that England is, as Mr. 
Brassey the other day described it, rapidly be- 
coming ' a dairy farm, a grazing country, and a 
market garden.' 

A greengrocer's shop is not without charm : 
piles of scarlet tomatoes repose cheerfully near a 
mass of Brussels sprouts — pretty little vegetables 
that might almost pass for flowers, they are so 
dainty ; oranges from Seville set us thinking of 
blue skies and serenades, and love-making in the 
moonlight, and the fairy arches of the Alhambra. 
Poor fruits, the companions of the gutter, how 
sweet they are, and what a contrast must the 
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London streets be to their sunny home ! Then 
there are the rows of cabbages, under whose 
weight line upon line of market-carts toil every 
night to Covent Garden. Who eats all those 
thousand mawkish-tasting vegetables, that leave 
such a very disagreeable odour behind them when 
they are being cooked ? To be sure bacon and 
cabbage is a very good dish, but then it is not 
4 genteel/ so the rich don't often get a chance of 
tasting it. 

Then those filberts and nuts. We fall to 
moralising as we remember the days when, as a 
curly-headed child, we came in shy and speech- 
less to dessert. Around the shining mahogany 
table (the wonder of our childhood, it was so 
slippery and so bright) sat our parents and their 
guests cracking walnuts. . They took a long time 
to crack them, and so did the jokes and the long- 
winded stories we strained our ears to catch, and 
only succeeded in understanding something about 
the Prince Eegent. And our first love, we told 
it to the Damon of our youth in chambers over a 
dish of walnuts and a bottle of port wine. That 
love ! Ah ! the fair and false one, into whose eyes 
we looked so fondly, whose hand we pressed with 
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all the energy and meaning of eighteen, has been 
dead a long time. She was fat, married a bald- 
headed doctor, and suffered from asthma before 
she died. Never mind. Cetait le beau temps. 

A saddler's shop. More reminiscences. They 
did not make plain flapped saddles in our youth, 
and we generally rode across country with a snaffle 
bridle ; 4 Guy Livingstone ' had not been written, 
and Whyte-Melville was a little boy in petticoats. 
Those bright-coloured horse-cloths, those glitter- 
ing bits, how they take us back to our first gallop 
over grass, and the short-winded brown charger 
which was the only quadruped our means allowed 
us to hunt, and to the first steeple-chase we ever 
won ! There is a racing saddle, a whip — can it be 
that we are grey and weigh fourteen stone ? 

Stationers' shops have a great attraction for us. 
What a host of dainty little painted cards, with 
classical Cupids and unclothed Venuses, for send- 
ing to our friends, who hold them an instant 
doubtfully, laugh or sigh as the case may be (age 
generally decides this knotty question), and then 
toss them into the waste-paper basket! Not 
every one has as frugal a mind as a lady we know, 
wJbo collects all her children's valentines and 
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packs them off to an orphan asylum to gladden 
the eyes of sundry little waifs and strays of 
humanity. Then the mysterious match-boxes 
that you press exactly where you shouldn't, and 
hey presto ! they fly open ; or the portraits of 
beauties, Zulus, and colonial bishops, where a 
crowd of flattened noses press all day long ; or 
the contrivances in penwipers, cats sitting upon 
bread, or mice in a nest, or birds with idiotic 
tails up-cocking, or spiders behind a net simulat- 
ing a cigar-lighter, or two bears supporting a 
paper-weight, or a hundred other useless and 
wonderful objects. Who designs all these, and, 
above all, who uses them ? Knives fascinate us, 
with blades sticking out all round like the hair 
of a Bushman, or scissors in every different size 
and gradation; then photograph albums, those 
necessaries of modern drawing-rooms ; and the 
most delicious of writing-paper with your initials 
monogrammed all over, upside down, inside out, 
at the head, at the side, right down the paper, 
blue or green, rose-colour or cream, lavender or 
grey, gloomily black, or joyously golden and 
silver, or many-coloured. Every one's name seems 
capable of some eccentric combination, and the 
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more far-fetched the better, apparently. And the 
mountains of account-books of every size, from 
the pigmy to the giant, some austere and simple, 
others with gilt clasps and red-edged leaves ! Very 
good accountants must the English be to require 
such a number of these books. 

And now we come to a fashionable fishmon- 
ger's. What a wealth of beauty is here ! No 
wonder the Dutch painters covered • reams and 
reams of canvas with the presentment of fish in 
every attitude and of all colours. The loveliness 
of hue, the infinite gradations of tone, are un- 
rivalled ; only a master like Turner showed him- 
self in his famous picture of mackerel, can 
reproduce the silveriness of the salmon, the true 
grey of the mackerel, and the indefinite variety 
of shades in the finny tribe. A collection of 
drawings of Mediterranean fish we once saw 
contained all the prismatic hues of the solar 
spectrum ; so vivid, so bright, and so delicately 
mingled were the colours, that but a subtle 
handling of the palette could supply them. Fish 
and flowers we should class together as the best 
school for the artist's eye. He who can paint 
fish with their chromatic colouring, taking into 
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account the rainbow-like rapidity with which the 
hues fade and the little creatures die, is capable 
of the highest perfection of colour. As they lie 
there gasping on the hard, pitiless white marble* 
or already dead, with lumps of ice for their 
shroud, we think of the free, happy life they must 
have led * tippling in the deep/ floating in supreme 
liberty and gracefulness ; but, then, do not the 
big fishes eat up the little ones? so, perhaps, 
the latter are not so very well off after all. 

A continuation of our stroll lands us before a 
bookseller's shop, and here, indeed, our steps and 
thoughts are immediately arrested : 

Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 
Bound these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood. 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

' Take care, sir ; you jostled me. 9 It is the eager 
book-collector, swooping down upon a volume 
that he has spied as being rare and valuable. He 
enters the shop to chaffer and bargain over his 
new-found treasure : some people cannot appre- 
ciate a purchase unless it is also what they suppose 
a bargain. Beside us stands a poor, pale lad, 
thinly clothed, with a hacking cough ; in his 
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tapering, waxen hands he holds a volume of 
Keats, which he is eagerly devouring* Many 
persevering students have picked up a consider- 
able portion of their knowledge at a bookstall in 
such precarious and tantalising fashion. Here 
lies a worm-eaten copy of Xenophon, that in- 
volved and tiresome old fellow whom we hated so 
intensely, together with Cyrus and all his belong- 
ings, in our school days. And here are Ovid's 

* Metamorphoses ' — queer reading for the youth- 
ful mind— of which we were made to partake 
freely in old times. 

And now for a plunge into the dear old 

* Essays of Elia,' ever delightful, whether dealing 
with the merits of roast pig or old china. Lamb, 
too, loved bookstalls and the London streets, and 
was a Cockney par excellence. So was Charles 
Dickens, who has given us the very pathos of the 
city life. What bookshop is complete without his 
perennially young and laughter-moving works ? 
And Leigh Hunt, and Addison, and Dr. Johnson, 
and Goldsmith, and all the crowd of grave and 
gay essayists and writers, whose shades rise up 
before us like a cloud of witnesses to the living 
reality of literature and labour. 
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Alas ! book-stalls will soon be obsolete de- 
lights. When you can buy Gibbon's ' Decline 
and Fall ' for 4s., and Ss. 6d. is the price of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, where can one go for a 
delightful old-fashioned, well-thumbed dirty bar- 
gain of a book ? Everything is cheap nowadays, 
even learning ; perhaps that is why we value it 
so little, why scholars invariably die poor, and 
governesses and teachers are to be had by the 
gross, like a packet of pins. The old sweet, lei- 
surely learning, the learning of which Montaigne, 
and Eabelais were the exponents, is out of fashion 
like our grandfathers' nightcaps; instead, we 
have cram and examinations, and cheap editions 
of Greek tragic poets and cookery-books. But we 
have finished our lounge, and, in Hazlitt's words, 
have been ' living in the world, as in it, not of 
it. ... a silent spectator of the mighty scene of 
things, not an object of attention or curiosity in 
it ; taking a thoughtful, aixious interest in what 
is passing, not feeling the slightest inclination to 
make or meddle in it.' 
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UNSELFISH, OR TRUTHFUL? 

A clever man once remarked in our hearing 
that women were unselfish, men just and truth- 
ful. This chance-sown seed developed in us a 
train of thought and a desire to examine further 
into the axiom. Firstly, are women unselfish? 
th\en, what is unselfishness, and why should un- 
selfishness be opposed to truth and justice ? Un- 
selfishness is doubtless a modern virtue, a twin 
brother of civilisation and sacerdotalism. The 
men of old, the men of the Homeric periods, 
were brave, generous, truthful, and just, up to a 
certain point, but had very little idea of unselfish- 
ness as a quality, per se, to be cultivated and 
worshipped. 

Christianity exalted self-denial and the love 
of others to the highest point of virtue, and at 
the same time gave to woman her due importance 
in the economy of the universe. Women could 
take up their cross and deny themselves as well 
as men; women accordingly could behold in 
Heaven the fitting home for those who have 
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failed here below. Christianity, as the apotheosis 
of suffering, commends itself especially to women, 
and to those men who possess most of the feminine 
element — the strength of endurance. The enthu- 
siasm of pain brought martyrs to the. stake, and 
crowned timid and trembling virgins with an 
aureole of glory, while the receptive quality of 
women's minds caused them eagerly to grasp and 
hold fast the lesson, that to give up was to con- 
quer. 

Thus assimilated into their natures, unselfish- 
ness became the distinctive virtue of those women 
who aspired to lead a higher, a better, and a 
more worthy life. Occasionally, however, this 
very desire of self-denial became a snare and a 
weakness, for in many of the circumstances of life 
it is easier to stand by and see the current sweep 
wildly along, than to rush in and wrestle with the 
foaming breakers. Women did not create — they 
adapted. Women did not become the apostles 
of new philosophies and go about proselytising, 
but they accepted the doctrines they were taught, 
and moulded them to the ways of ordinary men. 
Passivity had this result: that while women 
learned to give up their wills in the vague hope 

s2 
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that all would come right, men carried out their 
wills and beliefs nobly and passionately. So that 
unwittingly, as women became more unselfish, 
men became less so ; and poets wrote of the yield- 
ing, loving woman, and praised the art of learning 
to suffer and be still. 

But, as genius is essentially combative and 
impatient of trammels and reserve, the women 
who raised themselves from the ordinary ranks 
of self-denying beings to live their lives for them- 
selves as a gift from Heaven, and not purely as a 
kind of amiable attribute to man, were few and 
far between, and ran the risk of being usually 
disapproved of and somewhat coldly regarded by 
their own sex. Unselfishness became then a kind 
of blanched virtue, cultivated in the twilight of 
the soul's cellar, in which self-effacement proved 
the largest ingredient, and ran to seed in such 
ways as asceticism, celibacy, and enforced idleness. 
Living thus a false life, a life of denial of the 
good things of heaven and earth which are given 
us for our improvement and delectation, gradually 
women's minds got warped until they believed 
that truth was not the one thing needful, but 
only a part, sometimes an unnecessary part, of this 
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world's play. The stronger natures acquiesced 
in many matters they could not sanction because 
they thought it a right exercise of self-denial ; 
the weaker, on the contrary, because they could 
not help themselves — the former cheerfully trudg- 
ing on the stony road to Heaven ; the latter 
stumbling blindly and painfully behind. Justice 
became subservient to expediency, truth a slave 
to self-sacrifice, until the practical consequences 
resulted in a kind of freemasonry and watchword 
like the Jesuits' motto of ' the end justifies the 
means.' 

In this way unselfishness gradually edged out 
truth, and the very fine sensitiveness to honesty 
and justice lay buried in men's hearts only. 
Men were rougher, ruder, more selfish, with the 
tough obstinacy of the brute as regarded their 
ideas of right and wrong — the rights being chiefly 
on their own side; while the women patiently 
hugged their wrongs and dubbed themselves 
martyrs. So men worked, and got drunk, and 
beat their wives, and called themselves the lords 
of creation ; and women sobbed, and slaved, and 
built themselves up a little kingdom of shams, of 
which they were the queens. It was right to tell 
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a lie for the children's sake — the poor children, 
who would otherwise, perhaps, have to go shoeless 
to school and lose thereby many and great advan- 
tages ; it was no wrong to cheat a husband — a 
great blind, blundering being, though the master 
in the house. Pathetic and commendable shams 
most of them, as when the clever wife pushes her 
useless husband into Parliament and talks of the 
good he does to his country, but yet shams, for 
all that — unselfish, but not truthful. 

Then, Society, which in the abstract is femi- 
nine public opinion — the opinion that hunts down 
erring women and marries innocent girls to 
elderly reprobates — Society itself is not just. It 
has its martyrs, its scape-goats, its heroes, swept 
up to the post in some wild, unreasoning gust of 
impulse, dashed and trampled down and mourned 
over in another and a contrary impulse. Those 
who are unjust are seldom generous ; it is not to 
the disciples of self-denial, to the hard pullers-out 
of beams from their own eyes, that we must look 
for a cold sense of right, but rather to the less 
enthusiastic, less high-strung, more practical men 
They do not applaud so rapturously, but neither 
do they condemn so harshly and without appeal. 
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The very pliability of women to tyrannical laws, 
or harsh customs, or grinding lives, makes them 
intolerant of others' caprices, or vagaries, or un- 
conventionalities. While we occasionally behold 
grand and noble characters capable of the most 
magnificent sacrifices — Lady Jane Grey, Lady 
Kachel Eussell, Joan of Arc, Anne Askew — there 
are also in the female breast capacities of mean- 
ness, hatred, and petty spite unequalled in the 
annals of men. The half-savage viragoes who 
torture their children, starve their old and feeble 
dependents, or crush the joy out of youthful lives 
because simply they cannot bear to see others 
happy, are all grafts from the same parent tree, 
with truth and justice stamped out, and filled with 
a warped kind of notion that self-love is the road 
to happiness. 

The natural sphere of woman is so much 
narrower and straiter than that of men, that it 
needs greater effort on her part to keep on the 
plane of a high table-land of moral excellence. 
Men are frequently just because the laws of 
commerce, agriculture, or literature demand it ; 
it is not every one that can afford to be dishonest. 
A tortuous policy, or an embroiled line of con- 
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duct, may lead to social ruin and disgrace. Thus, 
men are forced into a groove and remain there. 
If they have no principle, they have at least 
common sense ; and common sense demands that 
a man's character for truthfulness should be as 
clear as his looking-glass. 

But the woman's weakness is her strength. 
Such sayings as ' Never tell a woman a secret,' 

* Never trust a woman,' c Women are sieves,' 

* Purity in woman is the feminine for honour in 
men,' prove the estimation in which the world 
holds female truth or honour — the pagan equi- 
valent for right principle. Yet none dispute that 
women are constantly pure, faithful, and unselfish. 
How, then, to reconcile the apparent paradox ? 
Altruism is surely the love of others, and, as 
such, the highest development of which human 
nature is capable. 

Centuries before Christian ethics became the 
watchword of European nations, the purest and 
most noble maxims had been enunciated by 
Buddha. The holy cry of universal love had re- 
sounded through the plains of India, and been 
borne by pilgrims from sea to sea. The brother- 
hood of love summed up all the wants, all the 
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virtues, all the aspirations of man. Why, then, 
should unselfishness exclude truth or justice? 
Why should men dislike self-denial, and women 
shrink from truth ? If real unselfishness is dis- 
sected, it will be found to contain the germs of 
all good. Patriotism, the love of liberty, gene- 
rosity, honesty, the love of home or the larger 
religion of Humanity, are all summed up in un- 
selfishness. It is only because women are weak 
and acquiesce in wrongs more easily than they 
take up cudgels to battle for right ; it is only 
because men find women anxious to give up, that 
they so loudly assert their individuality and ride 
roughshod over more delicate and shrinking 
feelings* 

The truly unselfish person does not merely 
merge her own identity, thus exposing herself to 
a kind of contemptuous pity, but, while sweetly 
sensitive to the beauty of sacrifice, boldly stands 
up for truth and justice, those gods of the poor 
and the oppressed. There is often as great hero- 
ism and sacrifice in quietly doing unpalatable 
work that brings in no reward apparent to men 
— the kind of thing that men call * doing their 
duty '• and women ' living for oneself' — as in all 
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the nobler forms of self-denial, in the shape of 
long prayers or endeavours to save one's own 
soul by looking after other people's bodies. To 
be unselfish, people need not necessarily be un- 
just or untruthful ; the distinction is essentially 
false, just as the greatest refinements and delicacy 
of art are of no avail without fidelity to nature. 
Men cloak themselves to their own consciences 
in the roughness of truth, while women shiver in 
a kind of ideal transparency of resignation. The 
best life is the life of struggles and disappoint- 
ments, of sacrifice and honesty. 



LAW VEfiSUS MORALITY. 

4 It is from religion/ says Southey, * that power 
derives its authority, and laws their efficacy ; ' yet 
it is very evident that law was not intended to 
teach morality, though it has been reserved for 
modern times to demonstrate the fact that law 
is actually opposed to the doctrine of ethics. 
The tendency of law is invariably negative and 
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repressive rather than dogmatic. In imitation of 
the Ten Commandments and the spirit of the 

■ 

Judaic code it enforces ' thou shalt not,' rather 
than * thou shalt :' prevention is its endeavour 
rather than cure ; it has for an object opposition 
to the spread of a social plague or cancer-spot, 
rather than the radical extirpation of the disease. 

The law somewhat resembles Sydney Smith's 
definition of a body corporate— a thing without 
head, heart, or conscience. It can take no heed 
of individual suffering or individual wrongs, but, 
like an iron impassive car of Juggernaut, sweeps 
calmly on, regardless of the crushed and bleeding 
hearts lying in its path. Law, of course, preserves 
a faint pretence of being associated with morality 
or those common ideas of right and wrong which 
are the general possession of mankind ; and 
though every one knows that a vast amount of 
bad usage does not amount to legal cruelty, and 
that a legal assault is very often no assault at 
all, still the broad lines of good and bad hae 
been coarsely, if clumsily, marked out. 

But to take only one instance. The absolute 
mastery of a man in his own household — though, 
no doubt, founded on a principle of equity — is a 
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very dangerous weapon in the hands of an astute 
and tyrannical lord. Women are apt to be con- 
fiding, and it is only when they have suffered 
severely that they realise the necessity of having 
law on their side. It is one of the disadvantages 
of a highly complex and civilised condition of the 
Community. Solomon, upheld to admiration 
through succeeding generations in consequence 
of his remarkable wisdom, regulated his decisions 
by the highest law, the dictates of nature and 
justice, but he would be considered a very indif- 
ferent lawyer in these modern days. Moral law 
ought to possess the strongest of all claims to our* 
regard ; yet such is the extraordinary entangle- 
ment of ideas to which our cumbersome forms of 
justice have reduced us, that not only is the law 
unwilling to enforce abstract right, but it is even 
sometimes absolutely incompetent to do so. 

For men of the world honour takes the place 
of religion, and the old saying, ' An Englishman's 
word is as good as his bond/ no doubt arose from 
the feeling that honour, a quality to which even 
the vilest rake attached importance, forbade the 
slightest wriggling out of a definite, even if vexa- 
tious, engagement. Duelling has done away with 
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a good deal of fine feeling, and has somewhat 
rubbed the brilliancy off honour. If a man be 
attacked personally, or in his reputation, he goes 
quietly to law with the man who has filched his 
good name. But morality is not the distinctive 
article kept on legal premises, and is only oc- 
casionally dragged in by the head and shoulders, 
on the urgent demand of some troublesome 
customer. Consequently, the plaintiff may be 
non-suited through a little technical mistake or 
legal quibble, and may leave the court, though 
perfectly innocent, with an ineffaceable stain 
upon his character. The worth of morality is 
still publicly, if not legally, recognised, by the 
necessity of an unimpeachable good name ; and 
the unfortunate litigant who ignorantly plunges 
into the dark abysses of law hoping for redress, 
finds himself impoverished in pocket, angered in 
mind, and hampered by a rather worse reputation 
than he originally possessed. 

Unscrupulous persons are not slow to perceive 
the divergence between law and morality. Until 
moral offences are recognised as legal crimes, a 
great deal of misery must inevitably ensue. Who 
can doubt that if the heartless seducer were 
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punished as he deserves, we should hear no more 
of despairing girls committing suicide or being 
flung into prison, to run the chance of ignomini- 
ous death, for the alleged murder of their babies ? 
Half the time, mischief is wrought by the un- 
questioning trust of women. A man, possibly 
calling himself a gentleman, promises marriage 
to a girl, vows never to leave her, swears to 
provide for her child, binds himself by solemn 
oaths, and then, when the time comes, knowing 
that the law is on his side, he marches jauntily 
off, with a sneer at the woman's foolish credulity. 
It has been bitterly said that the ways of men 
are not the ways of God, and certainly the in- 
volved procedure of the law courts is but a 
doubtful embodiment of ethical convictions. The 
most solemn promise is of no avail between a man 
and his wife, unless the promise is supported by 
law ; and even the fact that a marriage has been 
consummated on the distinct understanding that 
the promise would be carried out, is insufficient 
to change a tittle of the hard and fast necessity. 
It is a grand era for those who are not troubled 
by scruples. It is a fine thing to know that, if 
only a man's tongue be soft enough, his protes- 
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tations deceptive, his wheedling persuasive, he 
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may ruin another's life in the full security that he 
will never be punished. If he can only persuade 
an heiress to entrust him with her money, and to 
place implicit belief in him, he may live on the 
fat of the land, indulge in numberless love affairs, 
wring his wife's heart and desert her continually, 
provided of course he takes care to return before 
the expiration of the legal period. 

These are grave blots and blemishes in our 
national system of justice. Something has been 
accomplished to remedy these evils by the 
Married Women's Property Act and the new 
Matrimonial Laws ; still much remains to be 
done, and until morality is recognised as superior 
to, and the fit regent of, common law, no real 
redress can be afforded. Law recognises nothing 
beyond the immediate application of some fixed 
rule which very possibly does not fit the require- 
ments of the particular case in point. Morality, 
on the contrary, deals with the highest interests 
of mankind, with truth and justice, not with the 
usages of Society and the approved convention- 
alities of ordinary custom. Morality is of divine 
origin, while law is the offspring of man. Law 
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regards what it supposes to be the greatest happi- 
ness of the community, while morality takes heed 
only to what is right, leaving happiness to follow 
as the natural sequence. The one considers 
cause, the other effect. Consequently, while the 
one floats in the calm ether of spiritual truth, 
the other is perpetually grovelling among musty 
parchments, and hanging on to obsolete traditions 
and effete precedents. In the one case, the judge 
says, 4 I am sorry for you, it is a hard case ; but 
it is the law/ In the other morality, unbiassed 
and serene, exclaims, ' That is Eight ; with the 
fallible decisions of men I have nothing to do. 1 
The one tends upward, the other downward. 
The one takes its stand on the right of a parti- 
cular man, the other on the rights of humanity in 
general. The one appeals to specific cases, the 
other obeys generalities ; the one is deductive, the 
other inductive. Law must always be regarded 
as an evil growing out of the necessities of an 
imperfect state of society ; but the closer we follow 
the dictates of a large and generous morality, the 
nearer we approach to a state of ideal perfection. 
Public opinion alone is the lever, filtering up 
through the masses, that can be brought to bear 
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on the abuses of the law ; and public opinion itself 
is a shifty, transient, fallible thing. It is only 
when a grievance has become almost intolerable 
that the vt)ice of the people cries out for help. 
Slowly and gradually we are reforming common 
law, but the progress is very slow indeed. The 
' calm judicial mind ' is an oft-used expression ; 
yet lawyers are fonder of quibbles, of subtle 
sophistry, of in-and-out arguing, of straw-clutch- 
ing, and of attaching undue importance to the 
pettiest trifles, than any other class of mankind. 
How otherwise could they live? If Solomon's 
rough-and-ready mode of administering justice, 
or Louis XL's simple, patriarchal fashion of re- 
dressing wrongs under the oak-tree in his park, 
were once introduced into the law courts, there 
would be an end of the slow, lingering processes 
that tire out every one's patience and waste every 
one's money, of appeals and counter appeals, of 
decisions reversed and annulled, and re-confirmed, 
the accounts of which crowd the columns of the 
newspapers. 

Simplicity does not commend itself to the 
acute legal intellect, and morality per se is treated 
as so much idle sentiment. It would never do 
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for justice to be subservient to emotion, yet it 
remains a disgrace that the law should in many 
cases be permitted to sanction a man's deliberate 
word-breaking, and establish victims where there 
should be an equality of right. It is such poten- 
tialities that bring the law into contempt, and 
cause sensible people preferably to give up the 
chance of a fortune rather than go to law for its 
possession. Litigation is always a mistake : in 
some cases it amounts to a positive crime. 



SHALL WOMEN HUNT? 

Civilisation has done great things for women. 
It has emancipated them ; it has elevated them ; 
it has caused them to be respected and adored ; 
it has shown us the modern woman, in emula- 
tion of the mythical Amazon, participating in the 
chase. Biding as a pursuit for women, except 
among the barbarians, is essentially a novel idea. 
Queen Elizabeth reviewed her troops on horse- 
back, and the ladies of Charles II.'s time tra- 
velled on pillions behind their husbands; but 
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riding as a pursuit in the company of, and 
on an equality with, men was almost unheard of 
at the beginning of this century. The existence 
of foxhounds gradually introduced the fashion ; 
forty years ago all the horsewomen in England 
might have been counted on one's fingers. Now 
it is as natural for a lady to talk about her 
hunters, for a girl to look forward to the next 
meet, or for the curly-headed child to discuss 
the prospect of a new pony that can jump, as 
for the last century belles to twirl their fans or 
bepatch their faces. 

Maudlin members of humanitarian societies 
and ardent promoters of the anti- vivisection 
movement have dwelt on the cruelty of fox- 
hunting, or have attempted to suppress it by 
Act of Parliament, but all in vain ; the English 
people have a natural fierceness in their blood, 
which impels them to seek joy and satisfaction 
in rough and hardy sports, in which there is no 
small element of danger. Kingsley praises the 
fresh north wind ; and truly to see an English- 
man battling against the elements — the driving 
icy rain or the blinding sleet — some might surmise 
that he preferred it to the soft caress of Favonian 
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breezes. What, then, if the women share the 
bliss and perils with an equally brave and joyous 
heart ? * Shall women hunt ? ' is a problem that 
has often agitated family councils, and caused 
dissension as hot and as serious as the Eastern 
Question. Propriety and the sterner dictates of 
society say No; but the restless energy and 
fever of excitement bred in these later times say 
Yes. So we see compromises — fruitless as all 
compromises— where the girl may jump little 
places, but must not attempt a stile or a brook ; 
or an arrangement that to the covert-side she 
may go, but no farther; or perhaps a good- 
natured old father jogs quietly along the lanes a 
mile wide of the hounds, while the eager young 
creature at his side must fain content herself 
with the languid pace which age and indifference 
prefer. Compromises of this sort frequently 
terminate in the girl or the horse taking the bit 
between the teeth, and, escaping from the super- 
vision of parent or groom, sailing fearlessly over 
the largest fences, and perhaps coming in for a 
fall at the end. 

Most women contrive to execute their own 

wishes if they desire it, and the result is seen in 
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the enlarged stabling, the increased number of 
grooms, and the swelled ranks at the covert- 
side. We have heard of girls refusing a man 
unless he gave an express promise to let them 
hunt after marriage, and one of the clinching 
arguments for a proposed engagement is the 
remark, ' We have so many tastes in common, 
and are both devoted to hunting.' When such 
is the case, the similarity of pursuit, the constant 
companionship, and the enlarged vista of life 
must make a marked impression on the relation 
of the sexes. 

Thus the question presents itself, Do women 
grow more manly or men more womanly by the 
constant contact and the friction of good-fellow- 
ship that must arise between them ? • No doubt 
the manners of gentlemen are less rough and 
blustering than in the days when rowdy scenes, 
' boxing the watch,' and dandyism were almost 
synonymous, or when getting drunk was the 
ordinary pursuit of the nobility. But such 
changes have grown up gradually from the 
spread of knowledge, in no small measure from 
the increase and popularity of literature. It 
cannot be said that the presence of ladies in the 
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hunting-field has done much to check coarseness 
or profligacy of tone. Swearing is not the habit 
of good society, yet swearing may constantly be 
heard at the covert-side. In their inmost hearts 
men grumble violently at, though they dare not 
prohibit, the appearance of fair equestrians. 

Women who hunt must be content to give 
up the tributes of admiration and gallantry that 
are freely lavished on them in the drawing- 
room ; they must not shrink from beholding man 
as he is — somewhat selfish, hard, and unfeeling ; 
they must learn to shut their eyes to lapses of 
politeness and to unstudied indifference. Few 
men will stop to pick up a lady in the midst of 
a run, almost none will open a gate. Besides 
these moral drawbacks, there are also the phy- 
sical inconveniences. Women who hunt acquire 
weather-beaten cheeks, red noses, and a tendency 
to flush unpleasantly at dinner time. In spite 
of ourselves familiarity breeds contempt, and the 
hunting woman garnishes her speech with slang 
phrases and doubtful expletives ; her talk is 
somewhat too distinct ; she is apt to call a spade 
a spade, and to set others right in technical 
matters ; she can find fault with the grooms, and 
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is occasionally, both across country and in the 
stable-yard, ' a better man ' than her husband ; 
her demands comprise at least two hunters for 
her own special use, and a mount whenever she 
requires it. 

It sometimes occurs that men are galled by 
the sight of so many masculine virtues and such 
high requirements; some even resent it in no 
meek and quiet manner. Naturally an Amazon 
of this kind neglects the finer claims of duty, 
despises the store-room and the linen-closet, 
and prefers the vague rushing over obstacles 
to the monotonous harness of daily duty. 
Thus it happens that a hunting woman is 
in some sort a term of reproach, implying a 
falling-off from feminine perfection. Not natu- 
rally in the pursuit itself — a far nobler one 
than talking scandal and picking your neigh- 
bour to pieces — but rather in the tone of mind 
which vulgar souls are apt to impart to it. 

Strong exercise is not universally unsexing ; 
rather it gives a healthful tone to mind and 
body, which cannot do otherwise than benefit 
both. Nervous and sensitive women require an 
outlet for superfluous feeling — nothing for them 
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more salutary than hunting: instead of idle 
dreams, the pure fresh * air of moorland and 
meadow blowing away the cobwebs from their 
brains ; instead of idle folding of hands and 
shrinking together at cosy firesides, the healthful 
glow of life-giving motion, with the warm blood 
tingling to the finger-ends, and the sense of 
brave energy perpetually upspringing. 

The Duke of Wellington said truly that the 
hunting-field was the finest school for cavalry 
officers in the world. A woman who rides well 
across country must at least possess some very 
valuable qualities — keenness, decision, energy, 
perseverance, and the rapid quality of appre- 
ciating a great deal with a small glance. Phy- 
sical courage may be left out of consideration, as 
that is entirely a question of health and tempera- 
ment ; added to which ignorance often takes the 
place of courage, and the unskilful rider is fre- 
quently, for a time at least, a fair match for the 
most experienced of her sisters. If, therefore, a 
woman does not forfeit that sweet lovableness 
which is the natural clothing and atmosphere of 
some minds, she cannot fail to extract benefit, or 
at least to get no harm, by enjoying and sharing 
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in her husband's pursuits. When it is rememj 
bered how narrow is a woman's sphere — what 
petty details usurp the place of a nation's in- 
terests ; how the measuring out a few yards 
of silk or the composition of a dinner-party 
is expected to absorb eager unsatisfied spirits, 
full of the soul's longings, and passionate desires 
which cannot be quenched in the calming round 
of business, diplomacy, or money-getting — 
hunting, instead of being condemned as a snare, 
will rather be hailed as the heart's purifier and 
the health-giving friend". 

The higher and more impulsive the nature, 
the more it seeks emancipation. There is a 
taste of liberty in sailing over the plain on a 
thoroughbred horse that must be dear to every 
woman not born a clod. Fortunately for the 
world, there are clods and there are superior 
women, whether huntresses or otherwise, and 
thus all parties have their devotees. But in 
days of sickly vice and degenerate luxury, it 
is refreshing to find a woman who dares submit 
her complexion to the contact of wind and rain, 
and can follow her lord and master even over 
a stiff stake and bound fence into the plough. 
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At the same time it is a dangerous game for a 
woman to play at equality with men ; if her 
nervous will is as great, her physical power is 
smaller; and a woman is never so near losing 
her dominion over a man's heart as when she 
ceases to demand or deserve his protection. 
Men will not nurture the blossom that is not 
tender, or concern themselves for the hardy and 
strong-minded. But with the bloom of the 
fresh free air on their cheeks, and the light of 
love and gentleness in their eyes, women may 
ride as hard as they like, and yet be queens of 
hearts to the end. In conclusion, hunting is as 
bad for the bad as it is good for the good ; for 
not the use, but the abuse, of joys is to be de- 
precated. Each one of us must have his safety- 
valve. ' Nature/ Lord Bacon says, ' can only be 
commanded by obeying her.' 
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THE UNMARRIED ONES. 

Statistics inform us that, in the countries about 
which we can gather accurate information, the 
number of women must exceed that of men by 
two »to five per cent. This is the necessary 
superabundance ; but owing to the vicious state 
of modern society, and many other causes, the 
real proportion of surplus, and consequently 
necessarily single, women is thirty per cent. At 
first sight this seems an alarming number 
condemned to lead a career of vice or a life of 
celibacy — for most people consider that to be 
unmarried means a miserable, or at least incom- 
plete, existence. A thoughtful writer, speaking 
on this subject, has said : * There are hundreds 
of thousands of women, scattered through all 
ranks, who have to earn their own living, . . . 
and who are compelled to lead an incomplete 
existence of their own. Thousands of girls are 
working in mills ; ... in great cities thousands 
are toiling in the ill-paid metier of sempstresses 
and needlewomen. Higher in the social scale 
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we find two classes of similar abnormal existences, 
women more or less well educated, spending youth 
and middle age as governesses, . . . but laying 
by nothing, and retiring to a lonely and destitute 
old age ; and old maids, with just enough income 
to live upon, but wretched and deteriorating/ 
This is indeed a sad picture, if true ; and the 
sadder because the writer seeks to demonstrate 
that the misery is entirely unnecessary, and 
could be prevented in divers fashions. 

' No doubt, almost all evil is, to a certain ex- 
tent, preventable ; but first let the question be 
asked and answered whether celibacy is an un- 
mitigated evil. The marriage of completion — 
that perfect harmony between two persons in 
which the weakness of the one is supplemented 
by the strength of the other, the sweet and tender 
affection of one beautifying and softening the 
rugged and stern asperities of the other, both 
striving towards perfection, both in full sympathy, 
ringing out a full chord of love and trust — is 
certainly the most divine state upon this earth. 
But how often is the actual state one of bicker- 
ings, mutual hate, misunderstandings, and dis- 
trust, selfishness ready to grind down all the finer 
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feelings in order to gain its own end, unforgiving 
harshness, niggardly spite, a perfect hell of evil 
passions, the more furious for being chained up 
in the small space of two hearts and unable to 
expend themselves in a wider horizon ! There are 
some women to whom marriage is only a second- 
ary consideration ; children are the sole end and 
aim of life, and the pleasures, happiness, and 
advantage of the children are placed far above 
the wants and wishes of the husband. Women 
of this description are equally happy as sisters of 
charity, as nurses, as governesses, as fond aunts 
ready to spoil the whole tribe of nephews and 
nieces, who know where to fly from the stern 
discipline of father or mother to caresses, kisses, 
and sugar-plums. Again, some of the most 
exceptional and highly-strung dispositions would 
suffer terribly in the wear and tear of life, would 
writhe under the selfishness of man, and possibly 
sink altogether under the load of petty worries 
and inevitable anxieties that the possession of 
husband and children entails. 

Granted even that marriage is the true out- 
let for women's energies, are we not sometimes 
the better and the truer for what we have not, 
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rather than for what we have ? It is said that 
every woman has had one offer of marriage in 
the course of her life. If she has not accepted 
it, from folly or from mistaken motives, or from 
any other cause, is she therefore to sigh in 
despair and sadness all the rest of her days, and 
call herself incomplete, or abnormal, or wretched? 
The very happiest persons are those who, having 
abjured enjoyment for themselves, throw all 
their sympathy into the lives of others, possess- 
ing thus an endlessly wide range of interest and 
affection. The reason why the celibacy of priests 
becomes a mistake is, because they seek to stamp 
out the dictates of nature, to choke in themselves 
natural impulses to love and be loved, and to 
lead a cramped impossible life of self-denial, 
which precludes them from entering into the 
trials and difficulties of ordinary people. But 
the single souls, those of either sex who pass 
through the vale of tears alone, have suffered and 
have tasted of the tree of knowledge. Again, the 
involuntary celibates, chiefly recruited from the 
upper and better-educated portions of society, 
are certainly much to be pitied. Few things are 
more wretched than to see a girl pining away, 
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. listless and dissatisfied, hoping against hope, for 
the husband who cometh not, and refusing to 
throw herself heart and soul into any engrossing 
occupation. She sees that her beauty, the only 
possession she values as a snare to entrap men, 
is waning hourly ; the very fretting she indulges 

. in is hastening the process. No wonder that 
such examples call forth a deluge of laments 
about the difficulty of girls getting married, and 
the absolute necessity there is for women to find 
husbands in order that they may ' suckle fools 
and chronicle small-beer. ' How far more likely 
that sour old maids and frivolous girls will 
develop into scolding shrews and inane useless 
mothers, than that the mere fact of their remain- 
ing single should mar and ruin their whole life ! 
It is very seldom that one hears old bache- 
lors complaining of their loneliness, their blighted 
lives, or the sense of desolation that under- 
mines their constitution. Yet even elderly men 
troubled with gout, and somewhat peremp- 
tory in manner to the waiters at the club, no 
doubt had once some romance, some absorbing 
love or crushing sorrow that has caused them to 
remain single. But men know well enough that 
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the mere act of metaphorically shaking oneself, 
and doggedly setting to at any task that is avail- 
able, cures the heart-ache, and is the best mode 
of turning tribulation into rejoicing. The poor 
curate in his dismal lodging ; the sailor far away 
from home, and the pretty tearful face he left be- 
hind him ; the struggling literary hack, to whom a 
wife and children mean starvation — one and all 
have had their golden dreams, their unattainable 
ideal, none the less golden or the less ideal 
because it was never reached. Such hopes serve 
to cheer men on, and to brighten the dull round 
of daily routine; but if the fair girl marries 
another, or the prospect of marriage has to be 
abandoned, or the loved mistress prove false, still 
life has to be borne, and one more unmated soul 
is added to the number. 

There is a place for everything in Nature. 
Women are gradually themselves finding scope 
for their faculties, and fresh outlets for their 
activity. If single men are not unhappy, why 
should single women be so ? The mind, absorbed 
in its own infinitesimal perplexities and affairs, 
forgets that the same sun shines over all the earth ; 
that the same impulses, and passions, and desires 
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nerve all mankind; that history repeats itself, 
and is but one continued record of failures, dis- 
appointments, and desperate struggles after right. 
From the serene heights of a looker-on the single 
soul may share the pains and comfort the sorrows 
of the weary, the heart-stricken, and the erring. 
Independence, too, has a great charm. The 
single person may roam where he lists, may 
range to the end of the earth without fear of 
having his heart-strings tugged at, or feeling 
himself dragged back by family ties and duties. 
For him there are no harrowing deathbeds, no 
bitter watchings and anxieties, no agonising fear of 
ruin for the sake of those cherished ones dependent 
on him. Calm and confident, he knows that Fate 
cannot harm him; for it is only through our 
affections that we are vulnerable. He knows what 
he has surrendered, but he does not regret it ; 
his privations have been keenly felt, but they 
have brought him a great possession — the peace 
of contentment, an abiding and satisfying joy. 
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